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MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Sixteenth Annual Convention. 





The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association began at the Grand Pacific Hotel in 
Chicago on Tuesday, June 19, The Convention was called 
to order at 10 a. m. by President Reuben Wells, and the 
»sroceedings opened with prayer, offered by Rev. Dr. 
sristow. 

The President then introduced Hon. Carter Harrison, 
Mayor of the city, who welcomed the members to Chicago 
in a brief address. 

Tue roll was then called by S2cretary Setchel, when the 
following members answered to their names : 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
H. Anderson. 
R. W. Bushnell, Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern. 
J. Davis Barnett, Grand Trunk. 
John Black, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 
John Bissett, Chicago & Darlington. 
F. G. Brownell, Burlington & Lamoille. 
H. 8. Bryan, Chicago & Lowa. 
S. M. Cummings. 
G. A. Coolidge, Fitchburg. 
David Clark, Lehigh Valley. 
H. L. Cooper, Lake Erie & Western. 
George Cushing, Northern Pacific. 
Charles H. Cory. 
J. G. Clifford, Illinois Midland. 
Allen Cook, Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
Henry Elliott. 
James Eckford. 
A. G. Eastman, Southeastern of Canada. 
J. H. Flynn, Western & Atlantic. 
Wm, Fuller, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio. 
W. A. Foster, Fitchburg. 
H. D. Gordon, Phila., Wilmington & Baltimore. 
Charles Graham, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
James Gordon, Concord. 
J. 8S. Graham, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
John Hewitt, Missouri Pacific. 
O. A. Haynes, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
S. A. Hodgman, Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 
Geo. Hackney, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
N. W. Howson, Cumberland & Pennsylvania. 
J. B. Johnson, Allegany Central. 
Wa. Lannon, House of Representatives. 
Jacob Losey, Steam Forge Co. 
J. N. Lauder, Mexican Valley. 
A. Mitchell, Lehigh Valley. 
G. F. Morse, Portland Company. 
James Maglenn, Carolina Central. 
J. McKenna. 
Jobn McFarland, Chesapeake & Ohio. 
M. M. Pendleton, Seaboard & Roanoke. 
P. J. Perrin, Taunton Locomotive Works. 
C. R. Peddle, Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 
G. W. Prescott, Cairo & St. Louis. 
T. W. Place, Illinois Central. 
Amos Pillsbury, Eastern. 
J. S. Porter, Indiana, Bloomington & Western. 
Geo. Rickards, Baltimore & Potomac. 
G. W. Reynolds, Old Colony. 
Henry Schlacks, Illinois Central. 
W. T. Smith, Philadelphia & Erie. 
James Strode, Northern Central. 
J. H. Setchel, Oho & Mississippi. 
James Sedgley, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
f£. M. Sanborn, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
H. N. Sprague, E. K. Porter & Co. 
W. H. Selby, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. 
G. B. Simonds. 
B. J. Sitton, East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. 
Will A. Short, Canada Southern. 
T. B. Twombly, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
W. F. Turreff, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 


J. K. Taylor, Ohio Central. 
W. H. Thomas, Louisville & Nashville. 
John Thumser, Ohio & Mississippi. 
Thomas Walsh, Louisville & Nashville. 
B. Warren, St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 
Reuben Wells, Louisville & Nashville. 
C. W. White, Louisville & Nashville. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
M. N. Forney. 
J. O. D. Lilly. 
Lewis F, Lyne. 
F. B. Miles. 
Coleman Sellers. 
Willard A. Smith. 

NEW MEMBERS, 
The following new members then signed the-roll and were 
admitted: 
Edward Evans, Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore. 
James Cullio, Nashville, Chattanooga & §t. Louis. 
Howard M. Smith, St. Louis Bridge & Tunnel. 
A. W. Sullivan, Illinois Central. 
B. R. Carding, Raleigh & Gaston. 
Albert Griggs, Providence & Worcester. 
C. E. Scruten, East & West. 
G. W. Gates, Concord. 
W. L. Gilmore, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indi- 
anapolis. 
H. Middleton, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. 
J. C. McCuen, Sonora Railway. 
E. M. Roberts, Chicago & Iowa. 
A. H. Watts, Kentucky Central. 
L. D. Berry. 
E. A. Campbell. 
John Hickey, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 
John Campbell, Lehigh Valley. 
E. Richardson, Shenango & Allegheny. 
A. Donaldson, Ohio & Mississippi. 
L. A. Teal, Sioux City & Pacific. 
J. McGrayel, Des Moines & Fort Dodge. 
H. W. Eddy, Boston & Albany. 
Geo. M, Colly, Boston & Albany. 
Geo. A. Lowe, Chicago & Northwestern. 
Jas. Bothwell, Chicago & Northwestern. 
oe re Ohio & Mississippi. 
. M. Rithardson, St. Louis, Iron Mountai 

Thos. Rennell, Memphis & Little Rock. ay See 
James Eblin, Little Rock & Fort Smith. 
James Meacham. 
8S. W, Wakefield, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 





W. C. Maynes, Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
J. N. Hall, Louisville & Nashville. 
L. C. Noble, Houston & Texas Central. 
Pulaski Leeds, Louisville & Nashville. 
L. R. Brooks, Lima Iron Co. 
H. Tandy, Canadian Locomotive Works. 
Nathan M. George, Danbury & Norwalk. 
F. W. Mast, Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis. 
T. B. Inness, Mt. Savage Locomotive Works. 
R. O. Carscadin, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chas. Blackwell, Norfolk & Western & Shenandoah. 
C. A. Sandman, East St. Louis. 
Geo. Dawne, Sidney, Australia. 
H. P. Alcoit, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
E. D. Anderson, DIlinois Central. 
Geo. A. Ferguson, Boston, Concord & Montreal. 
W. McFarland, St. Paul & Duluth. 
J. A. Millholland, Cumberland. 
H. D. Jarrell. 
Matt Ellis, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
W. L. Hoffecker, Pittsburgh & Western. 
N. L. Davis. 
H. Tresetts, New York, Lake Erie & Western. 
S. H. Dotterer, Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
W. Renshaw, Illinois Central. 
C. Berkley Powell, California Southern. 
F. M. Twombly, Michigan Central. 
Ira Petris, Jacksonville & Southeastern. 
, President Wells then delivered his annual address, as fol- 
ows: 
PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN: —At your last annual convention you saw 
proper, much to my surprise, to elect me President of your 
Association. Not being present at that meeting, I take this, 
the first, opportunity of returning my thanks to the mem- 
bers for the flattering compliment paid me on that occasion, 
and I trust that I fully appreciate it as such, and that you 
will accept my sincere thanks and my assurance that I shall 
try to discharge to the best of my ability the duties devolv- 
ing upon the presiding officer of the present convention ; and 
in my efforts I trust that I may have your assistance, and in 
matters wherein I fail your kind indulgence. 

For the sixteenth time in the history of our Association 
we meet in annual convention under, perhaps, more flatter- 
ing circumstances than at any previous period. From a 
mere beginning in less than half a century the railway inte- 
rests have grown to their present enormous proportions— 
beginning, as it were, from almost nothing and growing and 
developing in that time to what we find them to-day. 

Some of us began our railway experience more than a 
quarter of a century ago, when the railway was emerging, 
as it were, from its infancy; and the bistorv of the railways 
of this country during this time is practically the history of 
our individual experience. Sixteen years ago this Associa- 
tion was org mized. Six persons were at the first meeting. 
The object was to increase our knowledge by the experience 
of others; to investigate various matters of interest in our 
business not fully understood, and give the members the re- 
sults of such iavestigations and the benefit of each other’s 
experience, that we might in that way serve our several 
companies to better advantage and to their greater profit. 
To what extent we have succeeded in this during the past 
16 years others, perhaps, are better able to judge than we. 
We still sometimes hear the question asked, what good has 
resulted to the railway interests from the meetings of this 
association? In answer to the question we may not be able 
to point directly to any considerable number of cases show- 
ing to what extent the roads have been benefited, yet I am 
confident tiat there are but few if any members who will 
not acknowledge their indebtedness to these meetings for 
many valuable ideas and suggestions brought out in reports, 
papers, questions discussed, and from the personal experi- 
ence of members, given both in convention and in private. 

The most valuable feature, perhaps, of our meetings is 
that they elicit discussion, in which all sides of a question 
are presented; they tend to induce conservatism in ideas by 
showing a man that it is possible that he may be riding a com- 
paratively worthless hobby without being aware of it; they 
beget caution in the matter of new devices and untried 
things by evidence presented of the failure of others that at 
first gave equal promise of success; they cultivate and en- 
courage that most valuable of all habits, the habit of want- 
ing to know the why and wherefore in all cases. where it is 
not perfectly plain--not taking it for granted thata thing 
is, or will result, as represented, unless a reason can be given 
that the idea is practicable; they encourage the ohservance 
of the rule to investigate, so far as is possible, new devices 
and untried plans, before making practical tests—separat- 
ing the chaff from the wheat. I suppose there are but few 
of us who cannot point to numerous instances where, if this 
rule had been observed, the companies making the trial 
would have saved both money and trouble—cases where 
failure was inevitable tothe mind of any one of good judg- 
ment. 

It seems to me that this Association has done a great deal 
for the railway interests, if it had done nothing more even 
than encourage and cultivate the habitual spirit of inquiry, 
criticism and investigation in the minds of its members; the 
desire to investigate and know the cause of all things not 
well understood in the mechanical departineut under our 
charge. By investigations positive knowledge is gained 
and the man is able to give a reason for his conclusions. 

In this address I would merely call attention to a few 
matters which seem to me. are worthy of some further con- 
sideration, 

Greater perfection in the valve motion of late years, and 
the consequent use of the steam to better effect, has resulted 
in economy, but it isa question whether anything much 
further in that direction may be expected. Owing to fre- 
quent stops, the constantly varying power required, the 
varying speed at which the locomotive does its work and 
the narrow limits of time in which these changes occur, it 
may be considered impossible to design a valve motion that 
will be entirely perfect under all these conditions, more 
particularly so in the case of roads having a succession of 
ascending and descending grades. The ‘‘Joy valve gear,” 
explained before you by the inventor, Mr. David Joy, at 
your last meeting, has been introduced to a limited extent 
in locomotives in this country, but with what success as 
compared with a good link motion I believe has not yet 
been fully determined. So far as the movement of the valve 
is concerned, the only difference seems to be that, when 
cutting off early in the stroke, the steam is used expansively 
to a slightly greater extent than occurs with the link motion ; 
consequently, exhaust begins to that extent later in the 
stroke, other things being equal. Whether this feature is 
an advantage or a disadvantage under the conditions which 
a locomotive does the greater part of its work, I trust will 
be explained by some one able to give the facts to the con- 
vention. In many cases better proportions in the working 
parts. of engines, as they are called, would insure greater 
durability ; and adapting the size and the style of the engine 
more perfectly to suit the work to be done would result in 
economy. 

Competition aud reduction in rates have now made the 
greatest possible economy in the maintenance of equipment 
a necessity, and it is a question with all of us how can 
further reductions be made in the cost of renewals. At pres- 





ent there seems to be no immediate prospect of a reduction 
in the cost.of labor and materials, and it would seem then 
that further economy must result mainly from greater dura- 
bility of the machinery and its more perfect adaptability to 
the amount and kind of work to be done, condition of track 
as to grades, speed, etc. ; in other words, greater perfection in 
proportion where that is possible, and in the use of the best 
materials for the purpose; the weak parts made as substan- 
tial as the strongest; the wear of journals, bearings and 
sliding parts lessened by increasing the surfaces to ample 
proportions and thus reducing the pressure upon a given 
area as low as practicable, and the wear to a minimum; 
making the engine as near perfect as possible, and then get- 
ting the greatest mileage that is practicable out of it in a 
given time, so that a less number of engines will do the 
work. Itis cheaper to make a mileage of 60,000 miles per 
year with one engine than to use two in making it. The 
wear and tear per mile is no greater for long runs than short 
ones. Aside from the time required to give the engine the 
necessary attention, it would be cheaper as regards cost per 
mile to run it continuously, until worn so as to necessitate 
going into the shop for general repairs. 

Among the different parts of the locomotive that seem to 
me should receive some notice is the thickness of the piston 
in large cylinders. We began as far back as memory goes 
with 3-in. space between follower and flange for packing 
rings, or packing and ‘‘dead” rings, with the 10 and 12-in. 
cylinders then in use, and have increased to 20 or more 
inches in diameter, but as a rule have not materially in- 
creased the surface that carries the weight of the piston. . 
Should not this thickness be increased somewhat in propor- 
tion to diameter in order to give the best results seems to me 
a question for inquiry. a 

The thickness of the flanges of the larger cylinders is 
another point that has not kept pace with the increase in 
the dimensions of the other parts. Ifa flange 1}¢ in. thick 
was right for a 10 or 12-in. cyliuder, it seems to have been 
taken for granted that it was also right for 18 and 20-in. 
cylinders; and the result has been that whenever an accident 
happens to the cylinder the flange is generally cracked or a 
piece of it broken out, often taking part of the cylinder with 
it. This in most cases would not occur if the flanges were of 
sufficient thickness, and the matter is, in my opinion, worthy 
of investigation. 

As regards the wear of wheels and rail, it is a question 
whether a wider top to the rail would not add proportion- 
ately to the durability of these parts. Within a few years 
we have largely increased the weight on the wheels, in some 
cases nearly doubled it, but have not widened the rail—the 
only thing that can be done to increase the point of contact 
—and as a consequence we find the wear of both has been 
increased proportionally. If the part of the tread that 
now projects beyond the rail could also have a bearing on 
the rail and carry its proportion of the load, the durability 
of the wheel, as regards the natural wear of its face or 
tread. would be increased as much perhaps as 20 per cent., 
with a proportionate increase in the durability of the rail. 

The best shape for the flauge and tread of the wheel and 
for the inner edge of the rail are questions about which 
there is much diversity of opinion among those best in- 
formed on the subject. Scarcely any two wheel manufac- 
turers make the shape of the flange and face of the wheel 
precisely alike,and there is equal variation in the curve- 
lines of the edge of the rails against which the flanges have 
their bearing. 

These matters, it seems to me, are of sufficient importance 
to warrant a thorough investigation. We ought to know 
whether any improvement can be made or whether the 
present variety is as good in practice as uniformity would be. 

As regards diameter of the different sizes of chilled wheels 
in general use, there should be standards fixed for the diam- 
eter of the chills in which they are cast, so as to insure as 
far as possible a uniform diameter in wheels of a given size. 
Uniformity in pattern is very desirable and tends to pro- 
mote economy. It may be possible, however, in the case of 
locomotives, to attach more importance to the subject of 
uoiformity than the results will warrant. 

It would not be considered profitable to use a four-horse 
team to haul one-horse loads, nor good policy to use four 
one-horse teams to haul four-horse loads. True economy, it 
seems to me, requires that the machinery be perfectly 
adapted to its work in size and pattern. The greater the 
number of cars hauled per train, the less will be the cost per 
car for train expenses; but if there are but few to haul ata 
time, the engine large enough to haul them at the required 
speed wiil be cheaper than one that is larger than necessary ; 
but if the engine must be used for both heavy and light 
trains, it cannot then be a question as regards the lighter 
trains. 

The water supply of boilers is a more important matter 
than is generally acknowledged. To procure it free from 
impurities, such as adhere to the heating surfaces in the 
form of scale, will warrant an original outlay of a large 
sum of money in the saving of boiler repairs and fuel in 
after years. 

Bad water in the case of many roads results in the annual 
expenditure of large sums of money for repairs and fuel 
that would otherwise be saved. In the case of some of them 
there is, perhaps, no practicable remedy, while in others a 
judicious expenditure of money would greatly improve the 
average quality of the water and afford a large return in 
the reduction of repair and fuel bills. 


The cost of fuel on a majority of roads is a large propor- 
tion in the operating expenses, and how to reduce itisa 
serious question. Many plans and devices have been tried 
from time to time for reducing the consumption, but so far 
we have made siow progress. Intelligence and close atten- 
tion on the part of enginemen and firemen is perhaps the 
best fuel-saver, supposing, of course, the engine to be well 
adapted to its work and the kind of coal used. It is a fact, 
however, that it is difficult to induce the men to give this 
matter the requisite attention; some do well, but many are 
entirely indifferent to it. Could enginemen and firemen be 
induced to give close attention to this matter and exercise 

ood judgment,I believe that as much as 10 per cent. of 
uel could be saved, and at the same time the engines would 
do as much work and do it as well.asat present. How to 
induce this attention and care is a difficult problem to solve. 
In matters requiring close and constant attention the natural 
tendency is to soon drop back into the old and easier 
method. It seems to be the inevitable result, 

A brake, well adapted to freight engines and a good relia- 
ble brake for freight cars, automatic in action in case of the 
train breaking in two parts, and under the control of the 
engineer to apply at wiJland graduate as desired, is some- 
thing greatly needed. A brake of this kind would enable 
faster time to be made ; it would be the means of greater 
safety from accidents and would result in great economy in 
the wear of wheels, particularly on roads having numerous 
and heavy grades, where much damage results from wheels 
sliding by the use of the hand-brake. The difficulties, how- 
ever, to be overcome in designing a brake perfect in action, 
and keeping it in good reliabie working order, are seemingly 
insurmountable. To derive substantial benefits from a 
freight train brake, its adoption must be general, otherwise 
the mixing of foreign cars in trains, as now, would inter- 
fere greatly, if not entirely, with its usefulness. If sucha 
brake can be perfected, and all roads adopt it and keep it n 
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good order on foreign cars in their possession as well as their 
own, it will result in bere economy. Whether such a brake 
can be perfected, applicable to our present style of car, may 
be a question, but it is certainly to be desired. 

It is with feelings of regret and sadness that I have to 
announce the deaths of three of our most prominent mem- 
bers since the meeting of the last convention, two uf which 
were among my most intimate friends. These members 
ee their work here, and now rest in the unseen 
world. 

Mr. 8. J. Hayes, who for nearly fifteen years and up to the 
time of his death was Treasurer of this Association, and 
whom we all knew and esteemed so highly, died in this 
city Sept. 21, 1882. 

Mr. John E. Martin died in Chili, South America, several 
months ago, but the exact date of his decease I have not 
learned. 

Mr. Howard Fry, Second Vice-President of this Associa- 
tion, whose sad and untimely death occurred April 27, 1883, 
was personally known to almost every member. Perhaps 
no similar event in the history of this Association has been 
so generally and deeply regretted. In the prime of life, in 
the midst of important and unfinished projects, well filling 
his position, and nearing the highest point attainable in his 
calling, he was suddenly taken away. It seems to us a great 
mystery. 

ree that the Association will take suitable action in 
regard to these deceased members expressive of the feelngs 
of those present at the loss we have sustained. 

The Secretary presented his annual report, of which we 
give the following summary : 


SECRETARY’S REPOR”. 


‘* The membership of the Association is steadily on the in- 
crease, With two exceptions all decrease has been on ac- 
count of names dropped for nou-payment of dues, and these 
bave been more than balanced by new members, Robert 
King, of Montgomery, having engaged in other business, 
has resigned, and H. A. Alden has also resigned. Fifteen 
members have been dropped from the rolls under our rules 
for the non-payment of dues. Twenty-four members have 
joined the Association. Since our last meeting death has 
again invaded our ranks and takeu three of our most prom- 
inent members—Howuard Fry, Second Vice-President, S. J. 
Hayes, Treasurer, and John E. Martin. . With these changes 
the Association numbers 194 against for last year 183.” 

Of the annual report 1,200 copies were printed, of which 
689 have been sent to members or sold. Contributions from 
railroad companies and others to the printing fund amounted 
to $463.75. 

On Oct. 11 the Secretary took charge of the accounts of 
the late Treasurer, and has since acted as Treasurer, under 
instructions from the President. 

The receipts were as follows: 





Balance, June 19 .............ccerseeceeceereres eoeeees $514.22 
MEE DORON 6.0.55 5:605 sorccccrdsceseseccsceeess 778.00 
Contributions to printing fund.................... caviar 463.75 
TROON MOU 6060s oe cnccceccccsccccs ctscsceeeses e606 00 19.07 
is 5 bh donk, Mutha eed eleesebis cicancar «aes $1,775.04 
Disbursements as per vouchers.........-...-22:eseeeeee 1,470.42 
Balance, cash on hand.............22 26 eseccsees ose $304.62 


The Boston fund was increased by interest received and 
by $835.35 received from the Treasurer of last year’s En- 
tertainment Committee. The trustees bought $1,100 in 
bonds at a cost of $1,324.93. At present date the trustees 
hold $4,800 in United States bonds and $208.93 in cash. 


The following question was submitted by Mr. H. N. 
Sprague : ‘* Which is preferable, hot or cold water pressure, 
for testing boilers ?” 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that his idea had always been that the 
proper way to test anything was to test it under conditions 
similar to those under which it was expected to work. A 
boiler expanded by hot water would receive strains under 
conditions similar to those of actual practice, und he there- 
hes believed that the hot water test was the proper test for 

oilers. 

Mr. M. W. TOWNSEND said that he had tested boilers cold 
in the Woolwich Arsenal for the British Government, but 
he now tested them warm. Once every year he filled his 
boilers with water and made a light fire in the furnace, and 
by the expansion of the water he obtained the pressure re- 
quired. He did not generate any steam. If he thought it 
necessary, he also went inside the boiler and examined it. 
He very seldom, if ever, used a pump in testing boilers. 

Mr. RicHarp WILLIAMS (of the Patent Shaft & Axle Co., 
Limited, Wednesbury, England) said that in connection 
with his company’s establishment were large boiler works, 
and testing boilers formed an important part of their busi- 
ness. No doubt, if it were practicable to apply fire for the 
testing, it would be advantageous, but the practice with 
them was to test the soundness of the boiler promptly and 
economically, and for that purpose hydraulic pressure was 
all that was necessary in testing a new boiler. They had 
found as the result of very many years’ practice thatif a 
boiler has stood successfully the hydraulic test, it will never 
afterwards be found imperfect while in use as a boiler. 

Mr. SPRAGUE had found the hot water test cheapest. He 
filled the boiler through a compound injector and then ran it 
up to any pressure desired, usually testing with from 180 to 
200 Ibs. hot water pressure. 

Mr. Lyne did not think that the hydrostatic test was a 
good test for boilers, especially old boilers. It proved but 
one thing, that the boiler was tight. It did not prove that 
the braces were properly placed ; nor that things were in 
good order inside the boiler. It did not show whether or 
not the boiler would change its form. The Hartford Steam 
Roiler Inspection & Insurance Company, who had given 
much attention and time to this subject, did not apply the 
hydrostatic test unless they were requested to do 
so. They relied on a thorough inspection of the boiler 
inside and outside and on what they called the hammer test 
—that is, striking each part of the boiler hghtly with a 
hammer. This best revealed any weaknesses, such as blis- 
ters or corrosion. He had known old boilers to be injured 
greatly by the application to them of the hydrostatic test. 
He believed that hot water was preferable to cold water for 
testing, because the strength of the iron increases as the 
temperature rises, up to about 520 degrees, at which point it 
is probably the strongest. As the temperature rises beyond 
that poiut the iron begims to weaken. The hydrostatic 
test should not be relied upon as conclusive, but in all cases 
a thorough examination inside and out should be made. 

The regular order. of business pong taken up, the follow- 
ing paper, presented by Mr. F, W. Dean, was read by the 
Secretary. 

REPORT ON IMPROVEMENTS IN LOCOMOTIVES. 


GENTLEMEN:—Within the last five years the locomotive 
engine has received more attention, probably, than it had 
before since the time of its most rapid evolution—that is to 
say, since the time when the problem to be solved was to 
make a locomotive that would furnish steam for moderately 
fast and heavy traffic, and that would be certain enough in 
all particulars to make the conduct of a very important 
business sure. The locomotive has always been a uniquely 
fascinating machine to nearly all persons, from boyhood 
up, probably because it isa fast traveler, being more or 


less associated with swift animals. This regard has, indeed, 
caused locomotives to be considered with more or less super- 
station, and we see them bearing the most extraordinary 
names, painted in the most inappropriate manner, and be- 
ing the subjects of wonderful tales. The question of ap- 
pearance often caused design to be sacrificed to it, and even 
to this day there are many locomotives running which indi- 
cate that there is not only some of the feeling referred to ex- 
isting, but that the designers are not well versed in first- 
rate principles of machine design and constructive me- 
ebauical engineering. At least one road in this country 
can be pointed out on which many parts are fastened to- 
gether with stud and tap bolts put in the most invisible and 
inaccessible places, giving the engine the appearance of 
being to some extent glued together. Not only this, but the 
amount of bright finish on the engines is absurdly great. 
Now I think that most of you will agree with me that this 
is all wrong. Nothing of the sort will be found on a Sellers, 
Bement, or Whitworth machine; and it would be difficult to 
say why a locomotive should be differently treated. 

Some of the principles which should be kept in view in 
designing a locomotive are simplicity, directness, con- 
venience in manufacturing, inspecting and repairing. A 
locomotive or other machine should be as smooth and free 
from projections of all sorts as possible, solong as these 
features are not inconsistent with the efficiency of the ma- 
chine. In particular, all nuts and other parts should be 
conveniently placed, and no attempt should be made to con- 
cealanything, for the minute this is done there enters what 
may aptly be termed mechanical immorality. The means 
which we employ to fasten parts together are the best we 
have and should be honestly used. The beauty of a machine 
consists largely in the propriety of the design, and any de- 
parture from propriety is a caricature. 

The writer believes that sand boxes and dome covers 
should be perfectly smooth and without moldings. They 
should have hemispherical tops, and should flare out to join 
the boiler, In this particular Mr. Ely, the late Howard Fry 
and Mr. Lauder have set good examples. 

The forms of cylinder casing should receive more atten- 
tion. This should be entirely without moldings, should 
have flat ends, and the parts joined should be flush with 
each other. It would be well to consider whether, for the 
sake of simplicity at least, cylinder heads without casings 
cannot be used with advantage more than they are at pres- 
ent. If they were used in conjunction with solid web 
pistons, which will be noticed farther on, they could be 
made hollow, thus giving an air space for the non-conduc- 
tion of beat. The objections to this construction are the 
cost of founding and the weight. On the other hand, the 
gain in strength due to this form, when the two webs are 
connected by ribs, may be an important advantage with 
the increasing steam pressures which are sure to follow the 
few leading instances of it which we now have. 

Occasionally we hear of the burning of locomotive.cabs. 
In Enzland and on the continent of Europe, as most of us 
know, iron of a thickness of about ,'; in is always used for 
e@ b:. The roof issometimes made ot wood, easily detach 
able from the sides and front, and is covered with some 
waterproof material. This overcomes the objection that 
an iron cab would be noisy in rainy weather, but the objec- 
tion that it would be coldin winter and hot in summer may 
have considerable force. The weight ofan iron cab would 
be an advantage in these days. 

Having considered, therefore, matters relating mostly 
to the appearance of locomotives, | propose to treat in 
some detail certain parts of the American locomotive in 
order to see whether some improvement cannot be made in 
their efficiency. 

The American locomotive is a remarkably wasteful 
machine, both in the use of the fuel and the use of the steam 
after it is generated. It is to be regretted that we have few 
if any records of a first-rate series of experiments to show 
just what our best locomotives are doing, and it is to be 
hoped that some of our leading railroad companies will soon 
employ thoroughly competent experts to make experiments 
on the matter. That there is room for improvement none will 
doubt. There are locomotives burning as much as 95 
pounds, and even more, of coal per square foot of grate 
area per hour, which is undoubtedly a very wasteful rate. 
To show how economical a locomotive can be, the writer has 
some figures which were furnished to him by Mr. Patrick Stir- 
ling, Locomotive Superintendent of the Great Northern Rail- 
way of England, giving the results of a series of experiments 
made by him with one of his 8 ft. 1 in. single pair of driving 
wheels locomotives, having cylinders 18 by 28in. These 
experiments were undertaken for Mr. Wright, Chief En- 
gineer of the British Navy, when the introduction of 
locomotive boilers imto the English navy for torpedo boats 
was contemplated. They extended over a period of a month, 
and were during ordimary working. The following is an 
abstract of the results : 





Diatance traveled daily... -........ccccsces covscccscccces die miles 
Weight of train, tender and engine.............  ceseseeee 213 tons 
Average speed per hour...............: ..50 miles 
Fuel used per mile, including peony up steam.......... 28 pounds 
Fuel per indicated horse-power per hour............. 2.05 pounds 
Pounds of water evaporated per pound of coal....... 9.88 pounds 


Steam pressure per square inch .. ............eeeeeeeee 140 pounds 
Comparing some of these figures with similar ones in this 
country there is a striking difference. The following seems 
to be representative in this country fora train of, say 350 
tons, including the locomotive and tender, viz.: 
Average speed per hour...........cceeerecceccceceseeese+-O0 Miles 
Fuel per mile Oe 
Wael per I. FH. P. Per WOUL., ...02.00ccsscsssesescecess cess 444 pounds 
Pounds of water evaporated per pound of fuel......6 to 7 pounds 
Pounds of coal burnt per square foot of grate area per 

hour...... Re re Ma ree yr a ee 110 pounds 

The last three figures show an enormous waste of fuel in 
our locomotives, while those of the English engine show a 
performance nearly equal to the best stationary practice. 

Iu seeking the cause of the great consumption of fuel in 
our locomotives we must recognize the fact that they are 
pushed frequently to their utmost capacity, and it is evi- 
dent that the tremendous rapidity with which the combus- 
tion takes place is chiefly responsible for it. In stationary 
practice a consumption of more than 40 pounds of coal per 
square foot of grate area per hour is unusual, while in loco- 
motives as much as 130 pounds is sometimes burnt. The 
chief cure for this evil is an increase of grate area, and this 
can be accomplished (while keeping the fire-box between the 
axles) by using a plate frame 1 in. thick and the Joy valve 
gear, which oe the fire-box to be brought up close to the 
forward driving axle. In this way the width of a fire-box 
can be increased 5%{ in. over the usual width with bar 
frames, and the length can be made 84 in., giving a grate 84 
in. by 41 in., the area of which is 23.9 square feet, against 
17.6 square feet, the amount usually found in locomotives 
with their driving axle centres 8 ft. 6in. apart. This is a 
gain of 6.3 square feet, or almost.36 per cent. If, now, an 
engine with the smaller grate area should burn 100 pounds 
of coal per square foot of grate area per hour, a similar en- 
gine with the larger grate area, but burning the same total 
amount of fuel, would burn only about 75 pounds per foot 
of grate. The consequence of this slower rate of combus- 
tiou would be that a larger exhaust rozzle could be used, 
less coal would be pulled through the tubes, fewer sparks 





would be sent out of the chimney; there would be less back 








pressure in the cylinders and a considerable gain i - 
omy would result. ees 
he recent extensions of smoke-boxes to catch cinders 
seem to be a decided improvement, but this is attacking the 
problem at the wrong end. The combination of the deflec- 
tor and brick arch are undoubtedly very efficient in promot- 
as Ag ee beeen em - retaining the particles of 
coal in the fire-box which would otherwis 
a the strong draught. a a 
_ it appears to be a fact that enough air to support s- 
tion cannot be admitted through the grate, pm ~atoeeng 8 
is advisable to run with the furnace door a little open in 
order to supply the deficiency. This air should be spread 
outward in all directions by the deflector, to meet the gases 
which are thrown forward by the arch. In order that this 
process may be most perfectly carried out, the door should 
have the hinges at the bottom, and it should open at the 
top, or if it opens at the side, which is more convenient, it 
should be in two parts, the upper part being hinged to the 
a SS of bey a4 back under a control of a 
atch. In this way a thin film of air ca i 
both sides of the fire treated alike. oo oe 

Great difficulty has been experienced in the maintenance 
of deflectors, on account of their rapidly burning out. The 
writer, however, believes that this can be completely over 
come, if nut by fire brick resting on water tubes, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Fry last year, by a water-space deflector 
either east whole (as steel castings are nowa ays excellent) 
or made of boiler pm The water-space could be made of 
any thickness, and circulation could be maintaimed by con- 
necting the lower part of it, by means of pipes, fo the 
coolest part of the fire-box water-space, and the upper part 
to the crown sheet. From experience on the Old Colony 
Railroad with steel water-space arches in place of brick 
arches, it may be anticipated that a deflector made as de- 
scribed, if provided with mud-plugs, would remain good an 
indefinite time. 

_ The preceding considerations lead to the belief that there 
is ample opportunity to improve the American type of pas- 
senger locomotive, and that the advent of a departure from 
it is not necessarily near. 

; The frames of American locomotives not only cause the 
fire-box to be very narrow, but they have the disadvantage 
also of not possessing sufficient vertical stiffness to enable 
them to stand alone. They in consequence require some- 
what rigid connection with the boiler, and cause it consider- 
able harm as itexpands and contracts. The only rigid, or 
approximately rigid, connection between the boiler and 
frame should be at the smoke-box, and the boiler should 
simply rest on the frames between the driving-wheels. The 
frame then becomes the pushing and pulling part of the 
machine, and the boiler is carried along only for the pur- 
pose of generating steam and giving weight, and is allowed 
perfect ireedom to choose its position on the frame. This 
frame can be wholly made of 1 in. or 1 in. plate, as in 
England, or it can be made of plate between the drivin 
wheels and a bar 2 in. or 214 in. by Sin. or 10in. forwar 
of the driving-wheels, or, in fact it might be, in the latter 
part, of channel or T-iron. The T, or channel form, would 
be inconvenient, however, for the attachment of parts. 
Lateral stiffness can be effectively given to those thin frames 
by eee 

uch has been written in late years concernin 
construction of boilers, and but little will be nb ong 
this subject. The following are laid down, with brief argu- 
— as general specifications of a first-class locomotive 

oiler. 

1. Use butt joints with inside and outside covering plates, 
= circumferential covering plates being continuous welded 

oops. 

2. Punch the holes one-eighth inch smal), and ream them 
» ee the — oe — or drill them in place. 

a either case counter-sink the holes slightly in i 
a fillet to the rivet head. Pee eee 
: 3. Rivet by machinery, preferably by the hydraulic sys- 
em, 

4. Place the screwed stays farther apart th 
cup their ends with a button sett. ee 

5. Use a straight boiler with a Belpaire fire-box, as this 
form can be perfectly stayed. ? 

_ 6, Incline the fire-box tube sheet toward the furnace door 
in order to give a wide water space and to allow the steam 
to escape easily. 

7. Avoid overhang in the side plates of the inside fire-box 
and instead of this incline them inward, securing a large 
number of tubes by flanging out the side sheets forward so 
as to join a wide tube plate. This is important, because an 
overhung plate forms an ineffective evaporating surface 
and impedes circulation. 

8. Make the ash-pan strong and as tight as possible, in 
order that when running without working steam it may be 
closed to prevent combustion, thus doing away with the 
necessity of opening the furnace door and allowing cold air 
— on the plates. 

. Place the tubes in rows making 30 degrees wi 
horizontal line rather than 60 d@uavees, ne the omen 
less impeded in the former, while nearly the same number 
of tubes can be got in as in the latter. 

10. If the water is of good quality take it into the boiler 
by a pipe passing through the end of the boiler, and run the 
pipe so far forward that the water will be nearly or quite 
as hot as the steam before it is allowed to spread about. 

hi. Use no dome, but rather take steam through a per- 
forated pipe, as it is dryer than dome steam, and the boiler 
is less likely to prime, while domes are a source of weakness 
-— —— 

e writer is aware that the latter condition is oppo: 

the settled principles of most American practice, ro great 
lieves that the matter has not received the attention which 
it deserves. In Kngland and on the continent of Euro 
many domeless locomotives are in use: for example, on the 
Great Northern Railway there are 750, on the Glasgow & 
Southwestern 280, and on the Southeastern 55 per cent. of 
the total number are domeless, and old locomotives are being 
converted as rapidly as possible. 

It is generally assumed in this country that engines with 
domes work dryer steam and prime less than domeless en- 
gines ; but the writer believes that these are mistakes, for 
in the case of domed engines, where does steam get rid of its 
moisture, where does superheating take place, and is not 
steam in the dome farther from the hottest part of the boiler 
than steam in the top of the boiler? And furthermore, is 
not steam rapidly rushing to one point more likely to en- 
train water than steam passing quietly through holes in a 
pipe which extends the whole length of the boiler, the per 
forations ending three feet from each end? The steam 
capacity of a dome is of no advantage, as a domeful of 
steam is an insufficient quantity. 

In addition to the possible changes in locomotives thus far 
mentioned, it is desirable to direct the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Association to some matters of smaller detail. 
For example, the ordinary coupling rod, connecting rod. 
cross-head and guide are not what they should be. A draw- 
ing of an improved form of connecting rod is herewith pre- 
sented. Coupling rods with bushed eye ends are simple. 
cannot be tampered with, are beautiful to look at and have 
bean known to run three years without renewal. 

The four-bar guide which is so common is weak, expen 
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sive and is perfectly exposed to dust. This should give way 
to some other form; for example, toa cast-iron bored guide 
cast solid with the back cylinder head. 

This is the most perfect form of guide and cross-head yet 
devised, because, among other things, the cylinder head can 
be turned in the machine which bores the guide, and at the 
same time, thus securing perfect alignment. When the op- 
posite driving wheels are at different levels, it will allow 
the cross-head and piston to revolve, thus doing away with 
twisting the connecting rod, wear on the edge of the guide 
bars, and grooving of the bars and cylinders. Moreover, it 
allows the upper bearing guide surface, on which nearly all 
the wear takes place, to be wider than the lower, and it can 
be boxed in and protected from the dust. In a word, it 
possesses very valuable features. 

Breakages of rock-shafts now and then occur, and the ques- 
tion arises whether it would not be an improvement tomake 
them of gun iron or steel castings, larger in diameter than 
usual and hollow. In this way a better casting would be 
probable, and the metal would be better distributed, weight 
for weight, than in the ordinary form. 

Solid pistons have the advantage of simplicity and cheap- 
ness. As they are almost exclusively used in England it 
whens seem that they would be successful here if under- 
stood. 

This Association has for a long time considered the matter 
of the best form and material for coupling-rods with some- 
what satisfactory results. A rod made of solid drawn weid- 
less steel tube would possess excellent qualities for this pur- 


pose. It would be strong, light, elastic and reasonably 
cheap. If one of these tubes 31, in. in outside diameter and 


‘¢ in. thick be passed between rolls and flattened to a thick- 
ness Of 2in. and then welded to solid eye ends it would 
make a good rod, provided the welding could be well done. 
rhis rod would bave a depth of about 4% in., and if 8 ft. 
6 in. long would have a factor of safety of 334 in. when 
making 300 revolutions per minute, against 4'4 for the 
heaviest |-form used. This is rather small, but probably 
larger than that of many rods in use. The writer regrets to 
say that he is unable to find out the elastic limit, ultimate 
strength, elongation and contraction of area of this material, 
but be hopes to lay them before the Association at some 
other time. 

The Joy valve gear seems to have well fulfilled its pur- 
pose, and the opinion among men best able to judge is that 
it is destined to supersede the Stephenson link. The sup- 
posed hurtful effect of the rise and fall of the axle has no 
foundation in fact, and the performance of engines to which 
the gear is applied appears to be unusually good. Like all 
new things, its proper design is yet a problem, at least for 
American locomotives. The following official figures, giving 
the actual weights of a link motion and a Joy motion, as 
they were built for the same locomotive on one of our lead- 
ing lines, are remarkable : 
Total weight of link motion 
Total weight of Joy motion 
or almost exactly 2 to 1. 

Besides the cheapness of the gear, its accessibility, accu- 
racy, the possibility of excluding dust from the wearing 
surfaces, the opportunity for increasing the grate area on 
account of the absence of eccentrics, its capability of allow- 
ing the steam to follow the piston nearly to the end of the 
stroke, its rapid opening a closing of the valve, the small 
area of frictional surfaces and the ease of handling, are ex- 
cellent features, 

This gear is now adopted in England by the London & 
Northwestern, the Midland, the Great Eastern and the 


1,651% 'bs. 
828% Ibs. 


Great Western Railways, which are among the half 
dozen most important lines in Great Britain, and on 


which the heaviest and most rapid traffic is conducted. It 
is also adopted by certain lines in English colonies, 
and it is to be hoped that its use will rapidly spread in this 
country 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to say that it has been his 
aim in this paper to draw attention to the fact that there 
are simple ways out of the dilemma in which master me- 
chanics now find themselves when asked to draw heavy 
trains at very fast speeds, and to show that the present type 
of locomotive has not outlived its usefulness, as some inven- 
tors think, but is capable of considerable extensions in vari- 
ous desirable directions. all contributing to its cheapness, 
power, economy and durability. 

F. W. DEAN. 


Mr. SETCHEL discussed several of the points in Mr. Dean’s 
paper. He did not favor the author’s suggestion that loco- 
motive cabs be made of iron. He did not see what advan- 
tage an iron cab could have. He thought it would be far 
less safe than the ordinary wooden cab. As to Mr. Dean’s 
assertion that the American type of engine is a very waste- 
ful machine, he thought that the slovenly way in which en- 
gines are fired in this country bad more to do with 
the fact than their construction. As soon as_ the 
smoke begins to whiten it is an _ indication to 
our firemen that more coal is wanted and they throw in 
more. On the Cincinnati Southern, where very little atten- 
tion had been paid to fuel, the firemen kept the black smoke 
rolling ali the time. But by adopting the extended front 
end and disciplining the firemen they had since made a sav- 
ing in fuel on that road of from 25 to 33 per cent. In Eng- 
land, he believed they were much more careful of their fuel 
than in this country. Mr. Joy had said at the last meeting 
that it was almost impossible to get up any device 


that would make a saving of fuel in England 
from the fact that already they seemed to have 
attained the acme of in that regard. 


economy 

He thought that our engines had to do more work 
than English engines. It was not the fact that they were 
inferior to the English engines, but they were subjected to 
more trying service, and tended with less regard tu economy. 
He disagreed with Mr. Dean in regard to opening the doors. 
These should be kept shut. The fireman who has his door 
shut the soonest after the shovel is iatroduced gets the most 
steam. As to the water deflector, it had turned out to bea 
failure. A number of master mechanics had tried 
it, but had to discard it, simply because it 
could not be keptin. Asa substitute they had put in the 
brick arch. He did not agree with Mr. Dean in the opinion 
that the slab frame was best, yet it might be desirable to 
use it in order to get a wider fire-box. One thing was cer- 
tain, that most of our engine frames had not enough of 
depth to support them properly. To obviate that most 
builders put on heavy braces, which was wrong. The only 
rigid connection with the boiler, as Mr. Dean said, ought to 
be to the cylinder, and the boiler should be left free to ex- 
pand and choose its own position on the frames, and the 
framés should be braced laterally. It was certainly a 
great mistake to brace boilers their whole length. Mr. 
Dean suggested that stay-bolts be placed further apart and 
capped. He believed it was the practice of ,nearly all 
builders to rivet over and cap their stay-bolts, and he 
thought they were put quite far enough apait. He rather 
thought they should be put nearer together. The sugges- 
tion as to a perforated pipe he thought was all wrong. He 
knew there was some truth in the statement that a 
domeful of steam is of no value, but if a domeful 
of steam can be kept ahead al] the time it seemed to him 
that dryer steam would be obtained than would be possible 





with a perforated pipe. He agreed with Mr. Dean that the 





guide bars ought to be heavier and wider. The Louisville 
& Nasbville on its standard engine hasa guide which runs 
the whole width. He was also of the same opinion as Mr. 
Dean in regard to the superiority of solid pistons and piston 
heads. There were many good things in the paper which he 
thought it would be well to adopt, and there were some 
things in it which he thought were wrong. 

Mr. SPRAGUE did not approve of Mr. Dean’s suggestion to 
do away with the moldings on the dome and sand box. He 
did not see why appearances should not be regarded toa 
certain extent, especially when it coss but a trifle. 

Mr. SmitH thought Mr. Setchel took a wrong view of the 
practice of running with the door open. The custom on bis 
road was to put one shoveiful of coal into the fire-box and 
open the door one notch, about half an inch. They used a 
deflector and by that means threw a thin stream of air 
over the fire, thus preventing smoke. 

Mr. GORDON said that he had just fittedupaset of head 
guides and the expense of fitting them up was certainly 50 
per cent. more than that of fitting up anordinary guide. 
He had no doubt that it would prove to be a very good 
working guide. The cross-head was very strong and there 
was a good wearing surface. 1t would perhaps be better to 
have the guide where the engineer could see it. He was 
careful to have the cross-head fitted very loose and slack. 
He used 8 bolts, bolting on the brackets on the side 10 in. 
through. ‘lhe bolts were all turned and fitted nicely, which 
added a good deal to the expense. 

Mr. BARNETT said that it was not true that a large pro- 
portion of the engines built in England were domeless, 
taking their steam through a perforated steam pipe; nor 
was it the practice in England to make the cabs of ,*-in. 
iron. One-sixteenth is as thick as they use, with a wooden 
roof. Asto the Joy valve gear, if it was the impression 
that that gear was being extensively adopted on English 
railways, he would say that the Great Western had it on 
one engine only, aud that engine was not in every day use. 
The London & Northwestern had it on two engines and it 
was the purpose to apply it to ten others now constructing. 
With these large railways the gear was still in its experi- 
mental stage. 

Mr. TAYLOR said that some of the engines on his road had 
the Jarrett water-table. Those engines were good steamers, 
but the trouble was to keep them tight. Another defect in 
them was that after the fuel passed over the water deflector 
it would invariably fill up between the deflector and tubes. 
He suggested to the boiler-maker to make auother deflector 
and put it in there and cut it away from the flue sheet, so 
as to let the dirt pass down and the flame have a 
chance to pass up between the deflector and flue 
sheet. From this he invariably gota good result. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he could not put those things in and 
maintain them if be had the sort of water to use that was 
used in the western country. Of 20 engines on his road 
having these deflectors, it would be impossible to find one 
that had ever had a rivet burned out or a crack in the sheet, 
excepting where there was a mechanical defect. He con- 
sidered the water table more economical than the brick 
arcb. He obtained as good results from the water table as 
from the brick arch from the fact that the fire has got to 
pass over it and down between the flue sheet and the arch, 
and the greater the distance the flame has to travel, the 
more heat goes through the sheets. 

Mr. SMITH thought there was 10 per cent. economy in the 
brick arch. He based this statement upon experiments 
made with the same engine with the arch and without it. 

Mr. SEDGLEY had been led by his experience to a different 
conclusion from that reacbed by Mr. Smith. He had found 
by experiment that the same engine gave as good results 
without the arch as with it, and while ten years ago the 
brick arch was used universally on his road, now out of 540 
engines not one was equipped with it. His practice was to 


admit air just above the fire through hollow 
tubes. He thought that all who had had 
experience with a _ perforated pipe without a dome. 


would agree that in that section of the country it was not 
practicable to run them, the water being so impure that the 
pipe cannot be brought far enough from the water to pre- 
vent the priming of the engine from carrying too much into 
the cylinder. In New England, where the water was pure, 
it was practicable ; but in his judgment it could not be done 
any better than with a dome. Where was the dryest steam 
obtained, near the water or far from it ? 

Mr. SMITH mentioned a statement he had seen in a 
leading mechanical paper to the effect that it was the daily 
practice on the London, Brighton & South Coast Railway 
to run a train 65 miles without putting any coal in the fire- 
box. They use the brick arch and the deflector. Such 
economy as that would be impossible without the brick 
arch. 

Mr. FLYNN said that he had tried the brick arch, but did 
not find it economical. There might be some economy in 
its use where extraordinarily good coal was burued. 
He had built some tubular. boilers’ shortly after 
the war and made them 9 inches wider and 10 inches 
higher than the old wagon-top boilers, which latter were 
always noticed for their hardness in getting steam. The 
engineer and fireman had to _ be very attentive in order to 
make the trip successfully. To his‘astonishment the engines 
with the boilers made as described became very perfect 
steamers, a result which he attributed to the enlarged steam 
reservoir. Hedisfavored the perforated steam pipe. The 
steam must be dryer the farther it is,from the surface of the 
water. His experience corresponded with Mr. Sedgley’s in 
regard to the use of the brick arch. He had found that the 
only way in which asaving was made by the use of the 
brick arch was in causing the encinemen to run with as 
shallow a fire as possible. 

Mr. SmirH had not found any economy in the brick arch 
he had first put in, a fact —— as he soon ascertained, to 
the accumulation of sparks in front of the arch. These he 
removed by a strong draft through the lower row of flues. 
The result was a saving of fuel. 

Mr. Lyng, referring to the statement in Mr. Dean’s paper 
that the settlement of the engine at the back end would not 
derange the movement of the Joy valve gear, said that he 
had found the contrary to be the case in an engine fitted 
with this gear which was running across the state of New 
Jersey. Another difficulty with this gear is that the lead does 
not increase, as it does with the link motion. Of course this 
gear is still in its infancy, but he thought it would be a long 
time before anything would be found to supersede the link. 
The perforated pipe 's excellent on stationary boilers, but it 
is not a good thing for locomotives.. While boiler pres:ures 
and engine loads had been increased, no steps had been 
taken to relieve the valve. At his suggestion, a combina- 
tion of the Allen valve and the Richardson balancing 
device had been applied te anengine. After being iu service 
14 months, and running 44,169 miles without repairs, the 
engine went into the shop, and _ the valves 
were refaced, although they did not leak. Previous to 
that time the Allen valve, unbalanced, had to be faced every 
six weeks. Valves and cylinders ought co have a constant 
lubrication. It was well known that a small eccentric 
would wear better than alargeone. The speaker had de- 
signed one that could be made solid or in halves, and turned 





shaft of the axle. This collar is keyed on the axle before 
the wheels are put under the engine. The eccentric is held 
up against the flange by two bolts, which go through the 
eccentric and the flange. With this arrangement no pres- 
sure ig brought on the eccentric to distort it. The device is 
not patented. 

Mr. TaYLor said that in order to get rid of black smoke, it 
was the practice on his road to leave the furnace dloor open 
for two or three revolutions of the engine. 

‘ At this point the convention adjourned till the following 
ay. 
SECOND DAY. 


The proceedings of the second day began with the presen- 
tation of the application of Mr. Angus Sivclair of the Amer- 
ican Machinist for associate membership. Mr. Sinclair was 
subsequently elected an associate member. 

On motion of Mr. Setchel, Mr. J. L. White, formerly of 
the Evansville & Terre Haute Railroad, was elected au 
honorary member. 

The Committee on the Most Practicable and Best System 
of Paying Premiums to Engineers nnd Firemen to Induce 
Economy in Working Locomotives presented a report, 
which was accepted : 

[We are compelled to defer the publication of this in- 
t: resting report until next week. ] 

The Committee on Improvement in Boiler Construction 
presented its report, which was accepted. 

(This report will be published hereafter.) 

Mr. WILDER said that he was now building a number of 
passenger engines intended for burning anthracite coal. The 
fire-boxes are 120 in. long and 33 in. wide. In order to be 
able to get the fire-box over the back axle of the engine we 
have to slope it up, and we also slope the crown-sheet down. 
We use the ordinary crown-bars, and hold the crown-sheet 
and crown bars with rivets. The dome sets very nearly 
over the front end of the;fire-box, near the flue-sheet. We dre 
using a number of those engines for burning soft coal, and 
with a fire-box of that shape we get even more economical 
results than we do with the ordinary square fire-box. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that in the engines that he had been 
building he made the crown-sheets all in one piece, avoiding 
seams and running the crown-bars longitudinally on most 
boilers. Sometimes he stay-bolted them. 

Mr. WILDER, in answer to a question from Mr. Lauder, 
said that for a long time they had had very little trouble 
with the water-tubes, but after two or three years’ service 
he had found that the tubes began to fill up and they had 
had to put in plugs opposite to them. Whenever they 
washed out the boilers they took out the plugs and scraped 
the tubes. 

The Committee on Smoke Stacks and Spark Arresters 
presented a report. 

(The publication of this report is unavoidably postponed 
on account of the number of engravings accompanying it.] 

The report was accepted, and it was agreed, on motion of 
Mr. Raymond, that the 115 drawings of spark-arresting 
devices which accompanied the report should be printed 
with it. 

Mr. WILDER described the Groesbeck & Wright spark 
arrester, which he had been trying lately. This spark 
arrester has an extended smoke-box and a lower cham- 
ber, the bottom of which is held shut by a steam cylinder 
working with a crank. This chamber is filled with 
water. A deflector comes out just above the flues on 
the sheets. It runs down, and the deflector has a joint 
on the centre which can be raised and _ lowered 
to give the requisite amount of draft. No netting 
is used. All the sparks are precipitated into the water. 
A float warns the engineer when the depository is full. By 
moving a cock hecan open the door at the bottom and all 
the sparks are washed out, and the door can be shut by the 
reverse action of the steam in the cylinder, and the chamber 
fills up again with water. So far, this device had proved to 
be the best thing of the kind he had ever seen. Where this 
spark arrester was used, the smoke coming from the engine 
had very rarely any color whatever. 

Mr. SETCHEL said that they had on the Obio & Mississippi 
road a pipe running along the side of the boiler with a fun- 
nel-shaped mouth coming down to the top of an auxiliary 
reservoir here, and also a valve hung upon hinges opening 
from the cab, and they are able to discharge the sparks 
either while running or at stations without throwing any on 
the engine; by opening the water valve first and then the 
spark vaive, thus discharging the sparks very quickly, and 
very easily. It is the first of the kind that has been used, 
and it is not patented. 

On motion of Mr. RAYMOND, it was agreed that a com- 
mittee of seven should be appointed to céntinue the investi- 
gation of this subj ct, and tomake experiments during the 
coming year with different devices. 

Invitations were accepted by the Association to be present 
at a parade to take place in the Exposition inclosure on 
June 21, in honor of the old locomotives, and to witness the 
working of the Shaw engine. This ended the proceedings 
of the second day. 

THIRD DAY. 


The convention was called to order at the usual hour on 
the following day, and the President introduced Mr. B. Joy 
JEFFRIES, of Boston, who delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of color blindness. Color blindness he defined as blind- 
ness to red and green. Violet-blind persons were so few 
that it was not worth while to consider them. A man who 
is red-blind is also green-blind, and vice versa. To such 


a person red or green is simply gray, and the 
darker the red or green the deeper the gray. 
About 4 per cent. of all the males in the world 


are color-blind. Among females color-blindness is an ex- 
ceedingly rare defect. Froin 3 to 5 per cent. of the 
employés on railroads are color-blind. The speaker de- 
scribed fully his method of detecting color-blindness, A 
piece of worsted of a particular color is handed to the per- 
son examined, and he isasked to match it from an assort- 
ment of variously colored worsteds which is placed before 
him. There are different degrees of color-blindness. A 
man may have this defect in such a degree as to unfit him 
for the position of engineer, while he may be able to perform 
the duties of a switchman or brakeman efficiently and 
safely. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is carrying out a 
system of examination for color-blindness. The car car- 
rying the expert goes over the road with the pay-car and 
the men areexamined without being takena minute from 
their work. A certificate is given to each man of his visual 
power, and a duplicate of it is keptby the company. The 
speaker earnestly advocated the establishment of a stand- 
ard by state law or by the railroad corporations, of form 
and color perception—a standard of how good sight an en- 
gineer should have, a different standard for a brakeman, 
and a still lower standard for a man who only attends a 
gate. The whole subject was very thoroughly discussed by 
Mr. Jeffries, and on the conclusion of his address a vote of 
thanks was returned to him. 

The report of the Committee on the Best Position for 
Check Valves was read by the Secretary and accepted. 

(This report will be published hereafter.] 





down so as to leave about half an inch of stock on the out- 
side of the axle. Acollar with a flange upon it is put on the 


Mr. CASCADEN said that he had some few engines with the 
injector placed about in the middle of the boiler, half-way the 
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length of the flues. They gave him some trouble. He had 
to take the flues out, and found that the sediment had col- 
lected back elose to the fire box, which caused them to leak. 
He replaced the flues and it was but a little while before he 
had to take them outagain. He placed the check valves on the 
front end, with injector pipe just forward of the front flue- 
sheet, the pipe turning at a right angle and then back again 
into the flue-sheet, with the check outside. He found the 
resuli was good. The flues stopped leaking and-I had no 
trouble whatever. 

Mr. COLEMAN SELLERS read a paper on Standard Reamers 
for all Bolts used in Locomotive Work, tbe Proper Taper or 
Angle to Make them, and a System of Gauges to Correct and 
Maintain a Standard when Worn. 

(This paper will be published hereafter.) 

On motion of Mr. BLACK a vote of thanks was tendered 
to Mr. Sellers for his very able report. 

The Committee to which was referred the question: Is 
the use of Metallic Packing for Piston Rods and Valve 
Stems Desirable ? presented its report, which was accepted. 

(This report will be published hereafter.] 

Mr. SETCHEL said that it might have been noticed that 
Mr. Fuller, of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, states 
that the cost per year of packing with hemp is from $25 to 
$30. It seemed to him that that was too much. He made 
a test some years ago. He thought the total cost, using 
nothing but hemp, was $3.07 for the whole year. They 
would notice that the cost of some of the metallic packing 
that had been spoken of, with the royalty, amounts to more 
than the hemp packing costs for the whole year, and then 
the cost of putting it in, which is much more, and then the 
cost of maintaining it, which in many cases is nearly equal 
to the cost of using hemp. 

Mr, LYNE thought that metallic packing is the only proper 
packing to use ou piston rods and valve stems. But it 
should be self-adjusting. If the water passes through, so 
much the better, but steam ought not to pass throagh. 

Mr. LYNE then read a paper on the Use of the Indicator 
on Locomotives, which is given elsewhere. The discussion 
of this paper it was agree to postpone until the next meet- 
ing. 

‘The convention then proceeded to elect officers for the en- 
suing year. Each officer was balloted for in compliance 
with the provicions of the Constitution. Mr. Reuben Wells 
was re-elected President and Mr. James Sedgley First Vice- 
President. Mr. J. Davis Barnett was elected Second Vice- 
President and Mr. George Richards Treasurer. Mr. J. H. 
Setchel was re elected Secretary. Mr. James Boon was re 
elected a member of the Standing Committee on Subjects. 

The Committee on Subjects submitted a report recommend- 
ing the appointment of committees on the following subjects: 

1. Improvement in Boiler Construction. 

2. New Plans of Construction and Improvement in Loco- 
motive Engines. 

3. Smoke Stacks and Spark Arresters, to include Best 
form of Dome for Diamond Stack. 

4. Shop Tools and Machinery. 

5. Best Material for Construction of Locomotive, Truck 
and Tender Wheels. 

6. Best practicable 
Engineers. 

7. Balanced Valves. 

8. Lubrication of Valves and Cylinders. 

Long Branch was selected as the place for holding the 
next annual meeting. 

The convention then adjourned until June 1, 1884, clos- 
ing a successful and very interesting meeting. 


Mode of Educating Locomotive 


Baldwin Passenger Locomotive at the Chicago 


Exposition. 


We illustrate this week, on the inset and the accompany- 
ing pages, the second engine of the exhibit made at the 
Chicago Exposition by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia. It is a passenger engine with 17 by 24 in, 
cylinders and 62 in. drivers, the dimensions being as fol- 
lows: 
| err ere rere eee Bituminous coal 

WEIGHT AND GENERAL DIMENSIONS. 
CE IEE 5 i 09:4. 6nd siaccus deus teen teen 4 ft. 8% in. 
Total weight of locomotive in working order, in- 


Cluding two MeDwyrqr .....- 2. eccecce cece cees (actual) 83,800 Ibs. 
Total weight Of driving wheels....... .......... ** 54,350 Ibs. 





Pea ee ee ee 23 ft. 3% in. 
Distance between centre of front and back driv- 
Re NNEC, i s'nou ceealiasgosaiiaeneedindaimcndeds 8ft. 6 in. 
Distance from centre of main driving wheels to 
COURS DE CUTIONE, 055 soa ccnscceets. os e<e0 11 ft. 114% in. 
Length of main connecting-rod, from centre to 
COMMG OF SOUTROM vee cdaceses isc cose sevectises 8ft. 1% in. 
Traverse distance from the centre of one cylin- 
der to the centre of the other.................. 6ft. 2 in, 
CYLINDERS, VALVES, ETC. 
Diameter of cylinder and stroke of piston........ 17in. X 24 in. 
Horizontal thickness of piston over piston head 
CD EOI os 0.40 60 ines ss aickemaiseah ben 43% in. 
Kind of piston packing.......... .. csccccscseces Steam packing. 
DIGINGCEE OF TOMNON TOG... occcsccsecedosteceseave 3 in, 
ee He! I eH re 16in. X LiKin. 
SGP OC CRIT OUUE, 505005. ccc seccccdewase .---- 16in. X 2win. 
Greatest travel of slide valves.... = ......... 546 in. 
Outside lap of slide valves........ .......000 eee 13-16 in. 
Inside lap of slide valves 2 - — .....cce.ce cceee J-16 in. 
Lead of side valves in full stroke................. 1-32 in. 
Throw of upper end of reverse lever from full 
gear forwarac to full gear backward, measured 
on the chord of the are of its throw............ 3 ft. 4 in. 
Sectional area of opening in each steam pipe con- 
nected with CyYHMGere... ...cccecsccccccccece acs 15.9 sq. in 
WHEELS, ETC. 
Diameter of driving wheels, outside of tires....... 62 in. 
Diameter of truck wheels... ....... ... ssseceeee 28 in. 
Size of main driving axle journal, diameter and 
Pe I. Twin. x Sin. 
Size of other driving axle journals .... .... ..... Tin. X Bin. 
Size of truck axle journals....................0.- 5 in. X 8win. 
Size of main crank-pin journals. . 44 in. x 44 in. 
Size of coupling rod journals ........... ......... Bie in. X 3hin. 
Length of driving springs, measured from centre 
CO COMUES DE Ms cs occ ccceecce cvcecceed cs 3 ft. 2 in. 
BOILER. 
Description Of DONE... «s.c0cecrscascoonoccc- sec Wagon top. 
Inside diameter of smallest boiler ring........... 51 in. 
Material OF barrel GF Boller... os. kc cccccccccce Iron. 
Thickness of plates in barrel of boiler............ ¥ in. 
Kind of horizontal seams............... Lap seams, double riveted. 


Kind of circumferential seams Single riveted. 
OROUUL GEE ochre oon oo Sabadie: secendeddn Steel. 
DDI MONOD cos c ons cic pssehcac cxaseccacee 196 
Diameter of tubes, outside... ........ .------ -.. 2 in. 
Distance between centres of tubes 256 in. 
Length of tubes, over tube plates é, dang wha 11 ft. 114 in. 
Size of fire-box, inside. length x width x depth 
from under side of crown plate to bottom of 
mud ring 7- é i j 72 front. 
1 Beer eee cee ss e.e- «69 7-16 X 3386 in. x 5 
Water spaces, sides, back and front of fire- (72 back. 
nt BEE TOC TE: PTR 34% in. 34% in. 34% in. 
Iron. 


Sect. 
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Passenger Locomotive at 


Thickness of plates in sides, back end and crown 


NE sn anus hank onn. pubs leskew ied cal 5-16 in. | oa >. 8¢ in. 
PEUOTIRE OE GUNG ANION soc os cicsiccacccisccecas Sas } Steel — 
Thickness of front and back tube-plates..... .... % in. \%& in. 
How is crown-plate stayed, with girder or screw 

SITE cela ciic ch ceukspesstacvetevisess “oveseens Girder. 
Diameter and height of dome..................-.. 32 in. X 30% in. 
Maximum working steam pressure per square 

MED: incu ibaUeshn: ambeekcwnnaihsek .<) peck ¥60a 5 130 Ibs. 
EE ES Ee Rocking. 
iar oks bGaeu the cube seneds<<cactecns 14 in. 
Width of opening between bars. ...... ........ i in. 
SR ar a ee 16 sq. ft 
Heating surface in fire-box.................-.-005 117 sq. ft. 
Heating surface of the inside of tubes........... 1,218 sq. ft. 
NE ons a ckcns cssess cove 1,335 sq. ft. 
Kind of blast nozzle, single or double.... ....... Double. 
Diameter of blast nozzle ....... 2... ...csccccees 34 in. 


Smallest inside diameter of chimney ............ 


15 in. 
Height from top of rails to top of chimney ...... 14 ft. 64 in. 


TENDER. 
Weight of tender, empty.... ...-........ (actual) 27,900 Ibs. 
Number of wheels under tender................. Eight. 
Diameter of tender wheels..................0.++5 33 in, 
Size of journals of tender axles, diameter and 

Se Ge ARR ago REE, hen oe 334 in. x 7 in. 
Total wheel-base of tender......... ........25-4+ 14 ft. 5 in. 
Distance from centre to centre of truck wheels 

EE IE, iis a Wan Pua cnasdnacgh pet ddetas Snoeys 53 in. 
Water capacity of tank (in gallons of 231 cubic 

MER icc sccm stints coatdsaki ines snbandseces 2,800 galls 
Coal capacity of tender or fuel-bin... ........ . 6,105 Ibs. 

ENGINE AND TENDER. 

Total wheel-base of engine and tender.... ...... 45 ft. 114 in. 
Total length of engine and tender over al1.. 54 ft. 6 in. 





The engine is one of an order for the Northern Pacific 
road, and goes into service on that road at the close of the 
Exposition. 








A Per Diem Charge for Freight Car Service. 


At the annual convention of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in St. Paul, last week, Mr. Wm. P. Shinn 
presented a paper entitled ‘How Can Railways Be Made 
More Efficient in the Transportation of Freight 7” which is 
chiefly devoted to answering objections made to the propo- 
sition made in his previous paper, which we published re- 
cently, to substitute a per diem for the existing mileage 
charge for freight cars interchanged. This part of the paper 
we copy below: 


The Ske soe adverse discussion is upon my proposition of 
a per iem charge for freight cars when on foreign roads. 
will here call attention to the fact that Ido not suggest 

this plan asa panacea for all the evils that restrict car 
movement, but only as the best means for correcting the 
worst of those evils. My critics all agree thatitis a t 
evil—and I may add a growing one—and that it sbould be 
remedied. They a; that something should be done, but 
do not approve of the per diem charge. Their objections 
are, briefly stated, as follows : 

Mr. Chas. Paine, President American Society Civil Engi- 
neers, says : 

1. A “demurrage ” charge for detention of cars at sta- 
tions or sidings is a success, but 

2. Its collection cannot be intrusted to the Freight De- 
partment. 





the Chicago Exposition. 


Mr. Paine’s first proposition meets my approval—a reason- 
able demurrage charge must be made for cars unduly de- 
tained in loading and unloading, not only in the interest of 
the railroad company, but also for the encouragement and 
protection of those parties who do Joad and unload 
promptly, and who suffer in busy seasons when others detain 
car unnecessarily. But his second proposition seems to me 
to be equivalent to saying that the officers and agents of the 
Freight Department of railways cannot be kept subordinate 
to the general management: that they cannot be made to 
carry out the policy decided upon. To this I cannot agree, 

That they have frequently occupied such a position, I 
admit; but that it is a necessity of the service, or that their 
assumipvg such a relation to the responsible management 
shows anything but a lack of fitness for the position, I can- 
not concede. . : 

The arranging for and charging of a proper demurrage is 
a proper function of the commercial department, and that 
department can best assume and enforce it. A General 
Freight Agent who cannot or will not needs an immediate 
successor. f 

3. Mr. Paine admits that “‘ the detention of cars on foreign 
roads is one of the great evils of our railway system,” but 
“cannot agree that the per diem charge for cars when on 
foreign roads would be a success.” : 

Tbe fact that “it was once tried for a few weeks” Mr. Paine 
would scarcely rely upon as demonstrating its impractica- 
bility. What wholly new thing ever achieved success in its 
first few weeks’ trial ? i 

Did the locomotive with its rack and pinion, its “ grass- 
hopper legs,” et id genus omne ? Was the telegraph or the 
telephone, the electric light, or the Bessemer converter ? 

Per contra, the letters of Mr. E. P. Vining, attached 
hereto as Appendix D.. show that the plan was in operation 
between the Chicago, Burlington & Gainey Railroad and 
the Union Pacific Railway for two years, and that it gave 
satisfaction and was only abandoned because other com- 
panies did not adopt it, and those companies did not desire 
to keep up two systems. : 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Paine for the alleged imprac- 
ticability are partly due to bad management or lack of 
management, which should be removed or improved as a 
condition precedent to the success of any scheme for ivcreas- 
ing efficiency, aud they are partly of such an accidental or 
infrequent occurrence as to need a special rule or excep- 
tion to govern them. : ; 

The snow-storm or flood which Mr. Paine pictures as rag- 
ing at the terminus may and will as frequently operate on 
the long and intermediate lines as on the short and terminal 
roads. . 

Blockades, except from some natural and extraordinary 
obstruction, need not and should not occur. While they do 
occur, they demonstrate that cars are in excess of other 
facilities; when cars are idle because they are not needed, 
they should beat home, and noton some foreign railroad 
waiting for traffic. , 

It will need some looking ahead, both to avoid blockades of 
loaded cars and to avoid getting many empty foreign cars on 
hand, but it is worthy of note thatthe cost to any company 
will be, not the wholesum it pays for other companies’ cars, 
but that sum minus whatit receives from other companies 
for the use of its own cars. 

4. Mr. Paine expresses the opinion that the remedy for the 
evil is ‘‘a clearing-house, to which all roads shall report, aud 
which should have authority to order the movement of cars 
which are not detained for good cause.” The principal objec- 
tion to a “clearing-house” is the extentof the country; it 





would take a week to get areport fromthe Pacific coast, 
and two or tbree days to get reports from other extremes 
of the country ; the situation would be so changed before 
the clearing-house got its reports digested that its efforts 
would gener illy be anticipated, and the cars ordered for- 
ward would have taken up another location before the 
order to move them would reach the parties in fault. 

The great point to gain is to make it the interest of the 
compunies to handle foreign cars rapidly and to return them 
promptly, and it will be done. A dollar paid out directly 
counts for more with many superintendents than five dollars 
piid or lost indirectly, that does not distinctly appear on a 
voucher. 

Viewing, as I do, most freight car blockades as indicating 
a lack in administrative methods, either from = to 
di-cern what particular facilities are needed or from lack 
of capacity to systematiz3 the movement of tratfic and cor- 
relate its movement with the receipt and delivery, I cannot 
consent to regard any objection based upon frequent or 
chronic blockades from other than unforeseen natural causes 
as worthy of serious consideration in deciding upon the 
merits of any plan of settlement for car service. 

When, in 1863, the writer was called to the position of 
Superincendent of the Eastern Division of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, he found local freight 
blockades to be of weekly occurrence, and nearly every 
Sunday was occupied in ‘‘clearing the road” of its weekly 
accumulation; but be looked for the cause, located and _re- 
deemed it, and with no particular addition to facilities, but 
by a systematic use of what they bad, the difficulty was 
wholly removed within a month. But the occurrence of a 
blockade, when the result of natural causes, can be much 
mitigated by prompt notice to connecting roads, and an im- 
— suspension of receipt of freight for the blockaded 
ine. 

Mr. O. Chanute, M. Am. Soc. C. E., presentsa very able 
discussion of my paper, to which I respond, partly in 
answer to his objections to criticisms of my expressed views, 
and partly in compliance with his formal demand for a 
concrete plan of enforcing the per diem charge. 

Mr. Chanute queries: ‘‘Whether the diminished average 
mileage obtained from cars is an unmixed evil ?” 

Probably not. So imperfect are our best plans, and so 
deficient are our most earuest efforts, that perfection is not 
to be expected in this any more than in other directions. 

But to ‘do not evil that good may come” is as applic- 
able to physics as to ethics, and we are not called upon to 
perpetuate an evil, nor should we defend it, merely because 
good grows outof it. Mr. Chanute raises several poiats of 
possibly existing advantages, grewes out of the decreased 
movement, but admits that they are only hypotheses, and 
may not really exist. 

I might assume that what Mr. Chanute will not assert I 
am not called upon to deny, but I will consider them as fair 
hypotheses, and try toshow that even if they do, in a mea- 
sure, .exist, they do not warrant a continuance of the 
system. 

Taking first the comparison in empty car mileage on the 
Pittsburgb, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway: 

In 1868, loaded, 82.6 empty. 17.4 per cent. 
“1881, “ 868 oa 








Increase. .. 4.2 Decrease 4.2 * 

The increase in loaded mileage from 82.6 to 86.8 per cent. 
is 5 per cent. of the 1868 mileage, while the decrease in car 
mileage from 47.67 to 37.72 miles per day is 21 per cent. ; 
and this is in the face of longer runs for the cars im 1881. 
Certainly an increased loading of 5 per cent. cannot justify 
a decreased movement of 21 per cent. 

‘* Again,” Mr. Chanute says, “ the acc »mmodation of cus- 
tomers is (or should be) the primary object with railroad 
managers.” 

I venture the opinion that they do not so understand 
it. 

The “primary object” with railway managers is the pro- 
duction of net earnings. This can best be accomplished by 
extending reasonable accommodation te customers. 

It customers prefer to pay for keeping cars idle, then 
railway companies can afford to keep a surplus of cars for 
that purpose; but that cannot be agp termed ‘‘ accom- 
modation of customers” which keeps cars lying empty at 
one customer’s siding or warehouse, while another cannot 
get cars at all. 

I know of a case where a “customer” is ‘‘ accommo- 
dated,” but scarcely to the benefit of the railway com- 
pany. 

Having occasion some months since to visit a manufac- 
turing establishment which uses perhaps ten cars of coal per 
month, and produces ten to twelve cars of product, I noticed 
a car being loaded with débris, to be unloaded a short dis- 
tance from the works. The loading of a car took about 
three days, and when I asked if the railway company 
allowed its cars to be so used (for the Joad did not go on its 
Jine at all), the manager said, ‘‘ Oh, I only load this car 
once, and then I take another ;” but the result is he uses one 
railway company’s car (not always the same company) all 
the time, and pays notbing for its use and does no 
repairs, 

do not think there has been any such general change in 
the manner of doing business as Mr. Chanute suggests ; 
certainly no railway company, when business is brisk, sends 
its cars toa mill, to be detained there ‘while waiting for 
shipping orders.” The mill proprietors are fortunate if at 
such times they can get cars to fil the orders on hand. 

Goods are not Joaded until their destination is known, and 
manufacturers cannot know whose cars to order until they 
know to what point they desire to ship. 

A reasonable allowance of time for loading, unloading, 
switching, making up trains, etc., is of course to be made, 
but there must be a limit. 

The average schedule speed of freight trains over each 
division, or from yard to yard, is probably not less than LO 
miles per hour, equal to 240 miles per day. 

The “average haul” of freight in the Union Line cars in 
1881 was 692 miles nearly, always without transfer. 
This at 10 miles per hour would occupy 69.2 hours, but at 
the average miles run by Union Line cars in 1881, of 53.64 
per day, or 2.235 miles per hour, it required 309.6 hours 
average for each car to be loaded, run 692 miles and 
unloaded, 

ee 309.6 hours = 12.90 days. 
ez “ = sa * 





Difference... 240.4 “ = 310.0 * 
which shows that each Union Line car stood still on an 
average 10.43 days between each two average runs of 2.47 
days, or, in other words, that it was running but one day 
out of each 5,32 secular days. 

The average haul of freight on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago Railroad in 1881 was 217.63 miles, requiring, 
at 10 miles an hour, 21.76 hours, or 0.90. 

The average miles run by cars, 37.72 per day, gives 5.75 
days to run 217.63 miles, so that each car averaged a move- 
ment of 0.90 days in each 5.75 days, or one day in each 
5.34 secular days. The year 1881 was a season of active 


movement and great demand for cars. Will any one claim 
that this amount of “accommodation” is either justifiable 
or remunerative ? 

The importance of reducing empty car mileage to a mini- 
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was not overlooked. I referred to the ‘‘more general | 


back loading of cars” as one of the means 
by which the increased efficiency noted had been reached, 
and did not refer to it further because that point is very 
generally understood and admitted. LI agree with all that 
Mr. Chanute says in regard to its importance, and also to 
his views of the benefit of a comprehensive warehousing 
system at terminal points, to operate for other traffic as 
elevators do for grain. 
Considering next Mr. Chanute’s criticisms on the proposed 
‘** per diem charge” in their order, many of his objections 
will be seen to have no adequate foundation, as my plan, 
hereinafter submitted, fully provides for or wholly avoids 
them. 
1. It may, at first, lead to considerable increase in 
mileage of empty cars ; but that is not likely to be its work- 
ing after it is fully understood, and it does not follow 
necessarily that because acar is returned empty by the 
terminal road, that the next road, having a long haul, will 
haul it over its line empty. Nor will the terminal road 
return cars empty when there is an active demand for cars 
on its line. Increased movement may be desirable when 
cars do not carry loads, if thereby the cars are enabled to 
carry more loads. 
2. Under the plan which I shall hereinafter present in 
detail, it will not be necessary to “ follow the car over the 
different roads, so asto afford any check to its owner.” 
The owning company gets paid, atthe per diem rate, for 
all the days that each car is absent, and it knows just how 
long that is. 

The check which Mr. Chanute says the owning road now 
has upon the mileage of its cars, i. e., by its billing, 
practice no check whatever; as the roads do not report the 


mileage made by all cars of each company’s ownership for 
the month. 

3. The anticipated increase in expense to which Mr. Chan- 
ute refers will not be realized; the clerical labor will not be 
materially greater than that now required, and a ‘‘ clearing- 
house ” will not be necessary. 


roads which profit by the imperfections of the present sys- 
tem,” as Mr. Chanute expresses it; such opposition will be 
futile if the leading railway compani:s see their account in 
its adoption. 

5. There may be some ‘‘ temporary confusion ” in conse- 
quence of the adoption of the change proposed, but it need 
not be serious nor of long duration. 

The questions arising out of the receiving road being tem- 
porarily blockaded should be provided for by a general 
rule ; the making of pretenses, such as ‘‘bad order,” upon 
which to refuse cars, will be, like other flimsy pretenses, 
short-lived and of no importance in the long run. 

When a car is destroyed on a foreign road the only equita- 
ble way for the company destroying it is to pay its equitable 
value and the per diem charge for a specific time sufficient 
for it to be rebuilt by the owning company. A company 
does not want its cars to be rebuilt bv a foreign company. 


to destination, unload and return them in less than a day 
will be an exception, and when such a case exists, witha 
traffic of any magnitude, the charge for cars can and 
should be provided for by a special agreement. 

6. In the discussion of the rate per diem to be charged 
under my plan Mr. Chanute arrives at the conclusion that 
‘“*A per diem charge of 25 or 30 cents a day would be a fair 
one all around in the general exchange of business,” and 
adopts as his basis the average cost of maintenance (cover- 
ing current repairs, renewals to cover depreciation, and re- 
building of cars to keep the number good), plus the interest 
on the cost of the cars, and figures these items to amount 
per annum to: 


On New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad.............. $79.42 

Coy PME VRGEN TIQUPOINEN s Sncicccescosskssestneer. sesteaees 102.01 
$79.42 2. 

Or per day. = i 22 cents, and == =: 28 cents. 





365 365 

My proposition was to charge only for business days, say 
310 = annum, which would make the per diem rate on his 

wr _, 102. 

—— = 25.6 cents; —— 
310 ».6 cent 310 

I must enter my objections to this result as follows: 

a. To the figures for cost of maintenance. 

That given for the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad of $40.92 per annum would require a freight car 
costing $550 to last equivalent to 13.44 years without any 
charge for current repairs, as it would require 13.44 times 
$40.92 to pay for its simple renewal. 


~ 


= 32.9 cents. 


While I do not question the accuracy of Mr. 
Chanute’s statement that $40.92 was the average ex- 
pense incurred by the New York, Lake Erie & 


Western Railroad for repairs of freight cars during the last 
five years, it must have been based upon a number of cars 
many of which have been built new within the last five 
years, and proportionately few of which were five years old 
at the beginning of that term. 

lt is well known that during the first two or three years 
the repairs to a car are nearly nil, but that after five years’ 
use they increase very rapidly. 

From the data at my command I would estimate the cost 
of maintenance as at least $75 per car per annum, which, 
with 7 per cent. interest, $38.50, would make $113.50 per 
annum, and 36,61 cents per day as the rate that would be 
chargeable upon Mr. Chanute’s basjs. 

b. But I cannot concede the basis as ot all correct, nor 
that it is fair and equitable in any sense. It obtains in no 
other business of which I have any knowledge. 

Its adoption by a manufacturer would oblige him to as- 
sume all the risks of the business, without charge to his cus- 
tomer. 

A railway company adopting it would be obliged to Joan 
its cars in the busy season, when they were all needed on its 
own line, at a bare ‘“‘cost of maintenance and interest” ba- 
sis, and when the dull season came to keep its surplus cars 
at home at its own cost. If the active season was for six 
months in the year, it would receive for its average 
* outage ” of cars during that season one-half their ‘‘ cost of 
maintenance and interest” and pay the other half itself, for 
the poor privilege of having its cars ready to loan to its 
improvident neighbors during the next busy season. 

Such a course would be a direct encouragement to the im- 
provident roads to remain so, for why build or buy cars to 
pay “cost of maintenance and interest” on all the year, 
when they can borrow them when they are needed, and pay 
“cost of maintenance and interest” only while they choose 
to keep them ? 

, oe primary object in adopting the per diem plan is two- 
old : 

First—To make it the interest of every company to own 
equipment sufficient for its needs; and 

Second—To make it the interest of every company to 
handle its cars rapidly and to return foreign 
promptly. 

I recognize the propriety of Mr. Chanute’s demand for a 
detailed and specific plan for charging, accounting and col- 
lecting the per diem charge, and will set it forth in this 





paper, 
It might be inferred from the foregoing that it was the 


is in | 


mileage of eacb car individually, but simply the aggregate | 


4. Opposition is to be expected, particularly ‘‘ from those | 


Companies having a haul so short that they can take cars | 


cars | 2 
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mum, while it was not specifically mentioned in my paper, | movement of cars only that was sought to be expedited, but 
my proposed reform applies more forcibly to loaded than to 


empty cars. 
In the letter of Mr. E. P. Vining, Freight Traffic Man. 
ager Union Pacific Railway Company, published in the 
April Transactions, attention is called to the unnecessarily 
| slow and altogether uncertain movement of freight, and par- 
| ticularly where he says: ‘‘It is curious to observe that just 
at the times when the demand for transportation is most 
| active the movement of freight becomes the slowest.” This 
cannot be accounted for upon Mr. Chanute’s hypothesis that 
| the decreased speed is due to cars being delayed for loading 
| or to accommodate the shippers. On the contrary, itis a 
| source of great inconvenience and of material cost to ship- 
pers and consignees that freight is so long in transit. On 
articles worth $100 per ton the interest charge at 6 per cent. 
| is one-tenth of a cent per 100 Ibs, for each secular day. The 
| loss in interest from time lost in transit amounts to an 
| enormous sum annually. 
| I would call attention, while upon this subject, to Mr. 
| Vining’s letter of Jan. 29, 1883 (Appendix B), in which he 
says: *‘ If some officer were appointed whose duty it was to 
| keep an accurate statement as to the length of time that 
| such shipment was in transit, and if this statement were 
| properly brought to the attention of the managing officers 
of the roads, I believe that many delays that now occur 
simply through the inefficiency and carelessness of the lower 
|grades of employés, who now work, practically, withb- 
| out supervision from any bigher officer, would be remedied.” 
| [agree with Mr. Vining that much of the work, under the 
| general head of “dispatching” of cars, is done by subor- 
| dinates, without any adequate supervision. 
I cut from the daily newspaper a few days since the fol- 
| lowing Associated Press telegram : 
| “San Francisco, Cal., May 21.—Freights from New 
| York May 5via New Orleans were ready for delivery here at 
|noon to-day. The Southern Pacific has promised to keep 
|the time up. A freight train consisting of 24 cars, from 
|New York, arrived to-day over the Central Pacific road, 
the cars having been all the way fron 25 to 40 days on the 
| journey.” 
The all-rail distance from New York to San Fran- 
|cisco is approximately 3,400 miles, and the time 
|named as 25 to 40 days indicates the speed as from 
| 85 to 126 miles per day, or an averege of 3.54 to 5.5 
| miles per hour. 
| The distance via New Orleans is: 
From New York to New Orleans by water.... ...... 


. 2,045 miles. 
New Orleans to San Francisco by rail.... .... . es 


-2,495 





Total.. Cua KP REORUET 5i') weeuaan aiaes 4,540 miles. 
| and the time, 16 days, allowing only 12 hours for vransfer 
| from boat to cars at New Orleans, averages 293 miles per 
| day, or 12.2 miles per hour. 
| ‘Thus is the old fable of the hare and tortoise practically 
| exemplified. rahe 
| One of the best, although indirect, results of the per diem 
| system herein advocated would be that thereby a habit of 
| prompt forwarding of cars would be cultivated, and as man 
| is a creature of habit, the benefit would extend to all the 
| cars handled by the companies adopting it. 
| The systematic making-up of trains with regard to the 
| destinations of cars, their prompt dispatching when made 
| up, having schedules so arranged that trains can ordinarily 
| be kept ‘‘on time,” making prompt and regular connections 
| at the division termini, making prompt delivery to connect- 
ling railways—these are all requisite to the mak- 

ing of a fair and regular rate of speed, and 
| they are all practical and _ practicable. <A _ great 
| cause of delay upon many railways is the making 

of schedules that trains cannot usually and habitually con- 

form to. It is far better to have a slow schedule, and 
|make it, than to have a fast one and generally fail to 
| make it. 

A subordinate official of a prominent line of railway 
recently said to me in substance as follows : 

‘‘There is a great lack of co-ordination 
various Officials having the transportation 
charge. 

‘* The officer controlling the distribution of cars realizes 
his inability to supply the demand, and he urges that more 
cars be built. 

“The Division Superintendent protests against more cars, 
saying that he cannot haul the cars he has; his need is 
more locomotives. 

‘The General Superintendent, finding trains delayed by 
| other trains, is anxious to secure mvore main tracks. 

‘“‘The general or terminal agent objects to more loco- 
motives, cars or main tracks until his yard and 
| station tracks and warehouses are brought up to the capac- 
| ity of promptly handling the traffic that reaches him ; while 
| the General Manager, who sbould sift and determine what 
| is most needed to harmonize these conflicting views, is apt 
| to be mainly concerned in securing more traftic, or increas- 
| ing his ‘share in the pool,’ and the subordinate officers are 
| lett to ‘fight it out.’’ 
| Itrequires careful, systematic and continual study of all 
| the elements of the problem to properly diagnose the disease, 
|and the proper remedy can only follow a correct diagnosis. 
| The question was asked by Mr. T. C. Clark, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E.: ‘‘What is the basis of compensation for use of for- 
eign cars in Great Britain ?” 

By the courtesy of Mr. James Dredge, editor of Engineer- 
ing, and of Mr. P. W. Dawson, Secretary of the Railway 
Clearing House of Great Britain, lam enabled to present, 
jas Appendix ©, a full statement of their regulations and 
rates for car service. 

It will be seen that they charge a mileage rate, varying 
as to distance and as to kind of cars, with an allowance of 
time for each distance, after which a demurrage charge is 
made for the excess of time on a per diem basis. 

The mileage rates in United States currency are as follows 
| (at $4.84 to the pound): 


between the 
interests in 
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Cents, Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
63 miles or less........ 1.344 1.008 0.672 0.336 
63 to 85 miles.......... 1.210 0.908 0.605 0.302 
| 86to 128 miles.....: .. 1.075 0.807 | 0.537 | 0.268 
| 129 to 163 miles. ....... 0.941 0.706 | 0470 | 0.235 
| 164 to 233 miles........ 0.807 0.605 | 0.403 | 0.202 
234 and upwards........ 0.605 0.453 | 0.302 0.151 


The “sheets” referred to are the canvas covers or ‘‘tar- 
paulins ” with which the goods loaded in open “‘ wagons 
are covered, and what strikes an American as most singu- 
lar, next to the nse of open wagons and sheets, is the fact 
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that the charge for a sheet is just one-half that for a car of 
less than 11 ft. 6 in. 

The mileage rates for ordinary cars, as above stated, ap- 
ply to cars of which the minimum loading is four tons, 
while for extra sized cars the following rates are charged. 

For wagons constructed to carry 
15 tons and under 20 tons.........--.esseeeeeeeees 
9% & & 39 be 


30 “ and above..... 


... 2.017 cents 
- 4.033 ° * 
ai a's ain S geal ee Ree Tatas ea emai eae 8.067 “ 
The time allowed under the mileage charge is as fol- 
lows, Viz. : 
For 119 miles or less, one day besides the day consumed 
in loading or unloading. 
For 120 miles to 249 miles, two days, etc. 
For 250 miles and upward, three days, etc. 
The charges for excess time are per day: 


Goods wagons—ordinary open and box.... ............ 72.6 cents 
Cattle eanhighée SteltPatheiest: suitkes ss aa 
Sheep vans............ i: sae sebeauebteeeuehestasbaeeee 712.6 * 
Wagons carrying 15 tons and under 20..... ..........$1.443 

2 = 20 “ - RE rere 2.886 

“ “ a | fare 4.84 

At these rates, an ordinary wagon would pay. for the 

trip from Buffalo to New York and return, via New York 


Central & Hudson River Railroad, say 442 miles each way, 
if twelve days were consumed in the round trip : 

Of cars. Of sheets. 
884 0.453 =$4.004 x .15lce. =$'.334 
4 days X 72% = 2.904 x 24.2c.= 968 


.. $6.908 Sheet....$2.302 
2.302 


Mileage...... “ 
DIOURGTT ORO vc <0 c0e< veces 


Total for wagon....... 
Add for sheet....... 


<aaphRaatahor $9.310 
i Makenbtawawnakakeuebaiee $18.62 
While the existing charge in United States would be 884 


PS. SEE! hdas sce came: acelemaaernseonesneeh cane cape 6.63 
DINO sig ev cccaccces ocesinty cb ickeeseestiguseeee ....§11.99 


Referring to the system by which these accounts are kept, 
Mr. Dawson writes as follows : 

‘*The number of miles run by railway companies’ wagons 
on the lines of the other railway companies is ascertained 
by the clearing-house, which bas a staff of number-takers 
at each point of junction where such stock is exchanged 
from one company to another. 

‘Returns made by this staff, together with returns which 
the companies render from their own stations, form the 
basis of the clearing-house accounts. 

‘* The number of miles so run by wagons and ascertained 
by clearing-house for the past twelve months was 256,- 
000,000 ; while for sheets covering wagons in use 206,000,- 
000 of miles were similarly charged for. 

‘Tf a wagon be not returned to the owning company line 
within the time prescribed by regulation, demurrage be- 
comes chargeable at a fixed rate per day. Demurrage so 
incurred is ascertained by the clearing-house (as in the case 
of mileage), aseparate account of each wagon’s running, 
out and home, being kept. 

‘* The number of days socharged for during the past twelve 
months was 366,000 in respect of wagons, and 135,000 in 
respect of sheets. 

‘** Exceptions to the foregoing general principles are made 
when necessary, and these are provided for by special regu- 
lations, agreed to from time to time. 

‘* The clearing-house renders to the companies quarterly 
acevunts of the mileage of stock, and monthly accounts cf 
the days charged for demurrage.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. Dawson states that the whole 
mileage run by railway companies’ wagons on the lines of 
other railway companies, in 1882 was 256,000,000, which 
compares with the miles run by all cars on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as follows: 

See Skee: <i ate eae Cem SN wise 325,180,607 
In 1882 inks ink ca Mere re TT 336,871,380 

This affords some idea of the scale upon which a clearing- 
house for all the car mileage of all the railways of this coun 
try would have to be organized and conducted, with its ‘‘staff 
of number-takers at each point of junction,” and its returns 
rendered by the companies from their own stations. It will 
also be noticed that the number of days for which demur- 
rage was charged during “Sz was 366,000, and 
this in respect to cars whicao ran 256,000,000 miles 
on foreign roads, so tbat if tke cars had 
made the high average of 150 miles per trip, on each line, 
there would have been some 1,700,000 mileage charges, and 
an average detention or overtime of only 0.215 of a day 
each, or only one day’s demurrage for each 700 miles run on 
foreign roads. 

This clearly indicates the benefit derived from the demur- 
rage or per diem system. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. F. Rinecker, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., residing at Wurzburg, Germany, I am enabled to pre- 
sent (Appendix C) the rates charged for car service on the 
German railways, the standard car capacity being about 11 
tons. The general rate through Germany is $0.238 per day 

00.38 cents per mile run, witha penalty or demurrage 
for all over the allotted time of $0.475 per day additional. 
The allotted time being 

2 days for unloading and loading time. 
1 day for running............ 46.605 miles or less. 
2 days for 46,606 to.. 139.815 “ 
1 day for each....... 139.815 “additional. 

Applying these rates to the case already cited of acar 
running from Buffalo to New York and return, and occupy- 
ing 12 days, the charge on the German basis would be: 





884 miles, at 0.38 cents per mile.... ........ccsseccecessves $3.359 

12 days lid. “Ree a aes 2.856 
ee ND... cas sanensmeenar cane s5n00ensateseas d 0h5eias 

3 “ excess, at 0.475 per Gay.....0...6005. sesseses 1.425 

ONE BING oo a 5ckin's vrei dais “kas citations ile cake 
LORD OM DRORNOOM: HAGE ie a. 55 06k 0 vn digvcdincesconsenatenes 6.63 
Excess of German basis. ..... . $1.01 


The average charge per day in the above cited case on the 
German basis (including mileage) is 63.7 cents, and the 
actual charge per day for excess time is 23.8 + 47.5 = 71.3 
cents. 

On the German and Swiss border roads the rate for excess 
time is 72 cents per day. 

[ desire to call special attention to the letters 
of Mr. E. P. Vining, before referred to (see Schedule 
D), and particularly to his letter of March 28, 
1883, and the schedule attached thereto, in which, in re- 
response to my request, Mr. Vining gives the con¢rete re- 
sults of two years’ trial of the per diem basis, and shows 
its effects were salutary and its operation was in all respects 
satisfactory. 

He shows that during five months in which the per diem 
system was in effect the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad cars ran on Union Pacific Railroad an average of 
93.3 niles per day, while for 12 months following the ex- 
piration of that urrangement, when the cars were paid for 
on the mileage basis, they averaged but 61.1 miles per day, 
a decrease of 32.2 miles per day, or 34.5 per cent. 

Mr. Vining further makes this apparently paradoxical 
statement: 

‘** During the year ending Feb. 28, 1879, we paid the 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy $6,453.78, and used _ their 
cars for 14,093 days, this being an average of a little less 
than 46 cents per day. We, however, ran these cars only 
861,508 miles. If we had run them an average of 93.3 
miles per day, as was done during the time that the per 
diem basis was in effect, we should have retained them 
only 9,234 instead of 14,093, and for this use we would 
have paid $4,617 instead of the $6,453.78. which we 
actually paid. It therefore appears that both our line 
and the Chicago, Burlington d& Quincy lost money by the 
change of basis. They, instead of receiving 50 cents } ocd 
day, received only 46 cents, and we, instead of the $4,617 
for 861,508 miles run, paid $6,453.78 for the service.” 

Thus we see that the adoption of a fair, equitable and bus- 
iness-like basis works beneficially to both parties, and harm- 
ful to none. 

In a letter from Mr. John Reilly, Superintendent of 
Transportation of the Pennsylvania ilroad, I am advised 
that ‘ for the first nine months of 1882 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad cars assigned to the Pennsylvania Railroad aud 
United Railroads of New Jersey divisions, and the mileage 
these cars made on over other lines and foreign roads, I find 
that the average daily mileage, including Sundays, was 
36.45 miles,” equal to 42.52 miles per secular day. 

“About 30 per cent. of the equipment was either on for- 
eign roads or the lines west of Pittsburgh during this time. 
I made an estimate a short time since of the average mileage 
of some of our cars on the roads in New England, where 
the movement has been very bad, and found that for one 
month it was about 20.46 miles perday. (This would pay the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 15.5 cents per car per day.) 

This busivess, of course, is largely through cars, and should 
have mace better time, but it shows to some extent that 
foreign roads do not handle the cars of other roads very 
promptly. 

Having thus shown— 

That the present mileage basis is unjust to the companies 
furnishing the cars; that it is costly and discouraging to the 
prompt shippers; that it leads to slow movement of loaded 
cars and to non-movement of empty cars; and that it is not 
practiced in other countries, nor does any like practice ob- 
tain in any other business in this country. I think 1 have 
shown conclusively that a change is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary. 

Having also shown— 

That the per diem basis is entirely practicable, as witness 
the two years’ trial on the Union Pacific and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quiucy railroads; that it isin use in a moditied 
form in the two leading European countries (for their sys- 
tem is mainly on a per diem basis); and that where used it 
has the effect claimed for it, to expedite the movement of 
cars and freight, I think I have established its cluim for 
— and will proceed to set forth my plan, which is as 

ollows: 


1ST.—REPORTS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


1, The greatest difficulty, indeed the only one met with 
in this branch of the subject, is the starting of the system, 
or changing to it from the mileage basis. 

To do this I propose that the change take effect upon the 
first Monday morning of a month, at six o’clock ; that on the 
Sunday preceding each road take an inventory of all the 
cars on all its lines, including cars put by its engines on pri- 
vate sidings, warehouse tracks, etc., and subsequently make 
up a report to each company whose cars they have, showing 
in detail the initials, numbers and capacity in tons of such 
ears. (See Appendix F, Form 1.) That such company 
make such report to each company whose cars they have, 
and indicate thereon through what intermediate lines 
such cars will be reported to the owning company (Form 
2). That a copy of the report (Form 3) be sent to 
each intermediate company through whose hands it 
should pass, and when such reports are all in, which 
they should be by the 15th or 20th of the month, each 
company should send to its immediately connecting lines a 
statement of the cars with which each connecting line is 
charged, being such as are on its own line, together with 
such as are on the lines beyond, and reported through it to 
the owning ‘ompany. 

An example will make this clear. Take the cars of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and suppose that the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company reports (Form 1) that it has 
(giving initials, numbers and capacity in detail) 6 cars, ag- 
gregate capacity 110 tons, and on Form 2 makes the fol- 
lowing : 

**There are on our line (Central Pacific) 6 Pennsylvania 
Railroad cars, aggregate capacity 110 tons, which we will 
report through the Union Pacific, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and Pennsylvania Company.” Then the Central 
Pacific sends a similar report (Form 3) to the Union Pacific, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Pennsylvania Com- 
any. 

, Then suppose the Union Pacific reports to Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company (Forms 1 and 2) 24 Pennsylvania Rail- 
road cars, aggregate capacity 385 tons, which we will report 
through the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Pennsy!}- 
vania Company, sending a similar report (Form 3) to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Pennsylvania Company. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy reports to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company (Forms 1 and 2) 33 Pennsy1- 
vania Railroad cars, aggregate capacity 580 tons, which we 
will report through the Pennsylvania Company. 

The Pennsylvania Company reports to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company (Forms 1 and 2) 665 Pacific Railroad 
cars, aggregate capacity 9,540 tons, which we will report 
direct. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company then makes up its 
account against the Pennsylvania Company thus (Form 4): 

‘For cars of this company on your lines and reported 
through you by your connecting lines, as follows: 





No. of Capac- 
Reported by cars. ity. 
Pennsylvania Company.............- -.++ +: . 665 9,540 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... aie: span ee 5 
SN, RIE fs ekines hans; 35-450005050520008s 6mees 24 385 
CUI IIIs 5c soccaded kcvccesvndesssstocdeem 6 110 
UE ns saan. chuscdcackes o0vsdseaseasense 728 10,615 


The Pennsylvania Company, in its statement to the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, includes the last three charges ; 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy includes the last two in 
its charge to the Union Pacific, which in its turn includes 
the last item in its charge to the Central Pacific. Thus it 
makes no difference in the end through what intermediate 
lines any company reports cars to the owning company, as 
the intermediate companies pay such charges at one end of 
their line and charge it to their connecting line at the other 
end, just as advance charges on freight are paid at one point 
of connection and collected at another. It will be prefera- 
ble, however, that foreign cars be reported, so far as can 
conveniently be done, to the line and by the route over 
which they will be sent home, or to that by which they are 
most likely to be returned to their owners. 

When all these reports have been exchanged, and 
all the accounts have been rendered based upon them, each 
company will have charged to its immediate connecting 
lines all the cars owned by it, or which are to be reported to 
it which were off its own lines on the Sunday upon which the 





invenvory was taken as provided, and the number and ca- 
pacity ot the cars appearing chargeable to each connectin 
line becomes the initial entry of the debit account, to whic 
will be added the cars delivered on the first day, and the 
sum forms the basis of one day’s charge or debit, to wit: 
For the Monday next ensuing at the rate agreed upon per 
car or per ton of capacity, against which will appear the 
credit to which said connecting line is entitled for its cars 
absent on the first-named company’s lines and reported to it 
by its connections and the cars received on the first day, the 
balance between the two aggregates being the tonnage to 
be accounted for during the first day. See example on 
Form 6, 

These debits and credits thus become the starting entries 
of a statement for the monthly settlement, like the ‘‘ bal- 
ance brought forward” on a current account. 

The tonnage capacity of the cars is entered, because, as 
will hereinafter appear, I suggest a rate per diem on the 
tonnage capacity. 

2. Having tbus started the account, the keeping of the 
daily record becomes very simple, and is kept in a form by 
means of which each company knows that it is getting puid 
for all the time that its cars are absent, and this regardless 
of whetber or not it keeps avy record of the movements of 
its cars individually. 

Each company, at its junctions with other lines, keeps a 
daily record of the initials, number and capacity of tke 
cars delivered by it to each connecting line, and received by 
it from each connecting line. This statement is made up 
daily (Form 5), is signed by both agents at the junction 
station in quadruplicate, one copy being kept by each agent 
and one copy being sent to the Car Accountant or Audi- 
tor of each company. The footings of the two sides of 
this account for the day form the daily entry in the 
monthly account, in which no distinction is made between 
the cars owned by the company and those owned by other 
companies and delivered or received by it. 

This will be understood to be true when we cunsider that 
in this mode of keeping an account, when company A de- 
livers to company 8 a car, capacity 20 tons, A becomes 
entitled to a credit for a 20-ton car, in its account with B, 
irrespective of whether the car be one of A, or a car be- 
longing and returned to B, or whether it be the car of C, 
Dor E going to or from its domicile over the line B. 

Neither will it affect the result whether any car be re- 
turned to its owner over the route by whichit was for- 
warded. or by another route, and reaching its owner’s line 
at another point. 

3. Having reached the end of the month, and the daily 
accounts or reports on Form 5 having been duly made and 
forwarded to the proper accounting officer, a monthly “ car 
service account” is then to be stated between each company 
and its direct connecting lines on a blank (Form 6), the 
data for which will be in the possession of companies 
through the reports on Form 5, received from their re- 
spective agents at the junction stations. 

The following exampie of an account stated between the 
Pennsylvenia Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania 
Company for the first month’s car service will fully 
illustrate this. 

[Form 6.] 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co.,in Car Service Account 
with the Pennsylvania Co. 


For car service as ver daily reports of cars received and de- 
livered at Pittsburgh during June, 1882. 


BALANcEs For- 




















CARs. TOTALS. 
WARD. 
Ree’d. | Del'd. | 
1883. — — | 

Dr. Cr. Dr. Cr. Dr, Cr. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
June 4..... | 12,720 NT OP arms oer poas|ons soe P 
"t . Wkcooses eer 2,460} 2,945 4,565) 2,045 
ai AS SFr 2,850) 2,830 4,470; 2,830 
© Bisssed 0 eae 2,510} 3,280 4,150) 3 280 
aaa 2.115) 2,655 2,985) 2,655 
oan, reo 330)..........| 3,885) 3.9015 3,715; 3,915 
Bivens Jeseeeeeres 200, 3,670) 3.260 3,670, 3,460 

Balances|...... .|-.--.-- 
| | 
Total Shido Meade dnees Joceesees|eeeseeesleneeeees 
BALANCES FOR | Rate per Amounts. 
1883. : day. 

Dr. | ©. Dr. Cr. 

‘Tons. Tons. Cts. $ Ots $ Cts. 
PUD 4.000 seccsjoces . eer yee os 
1 if pdb Ses Fc a 5 81.00 

et ee ee " 82.00|........ 
ok. ae PS * 48.50) 0.55.5. 
e Bas 330 ee 16.50)...... st. 
©. Dis denasons obit 200 7. . Depeo ab 10,00 
m Misa veusee eer - 10.50 ais 
Balances.....| .. -.--2:| sees |eeeeeereee|ecseeeeee 223.50 
EE PS Soca .| 233.50) 233.50 





The first entry is for the amounts of tonnage shown as the 
totals of reports on Form H. They will not reappear in 
this form. ; ; 

The starting entry for the next month’s account will be 
the “‘ Balance for Day,” to Dr. or Cr. on the last day of the 
previous month. 


2D.—RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. The rate agreed upon should be charged upon the bal- 
ance for the day, made up as shownin example on Form 
6, by bringing forward the balance from the previous day, 
and adding or deducting, as the case requires, according as 
the balance was Dr. or Cr., the cars delivered and received 
during the day. ) i 

2. The day may be made to begin, and the previous day 
to end, at6a.m. In this case all cars delivered to either 
company before 6 a.m. of the next day are to be charged to 
and accounted for by the company to which they are 
delivered for the day of delivery. Or, the day may begin 
at midnight, and all cars delivered before noon be counted 
as delivered that day, and all delivered after noon be 
counted as delivered the next day. ‘ 

In either case, it will be found to work as fairly for one 
company as the other. ’ 

3. When a company has a large traffic, upon which there 
isa very short haul, it might result unfairly as between it 
and the next company, as for example: 

Suppose road A delivers cars to B, which B transports but 
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20, 30 or 40 miles, and delivers to C; the time required to 
take the cars from A, run them to its junction with and 
deliver to C, may be but four to six hours ; it may then 
appear unjust that B should pay for the whole oy. 

Per contra’: B may take the cars from A and deliver them 
to Cin the same day, in which case, while A would charge 
them to B for that day, B would cbarge them to C for the 
same day, and B would pay no car service whatever. 

These cases may be met by the roads interested agreeing 
to settle for each quarter of a day at one quarter the daily 
rate, in which case the monthly account (Form 6) would 
contain four entries or lines for each day, and a balance 
would be struck for each quarter of a day. 

4. When blicckades occur from natural or unavoidable 
causes, the blockaded road should give prompt notice to all 
connecting lines, and they to their connections, to stop 
shipping freight for the blockaded road until the blockade 
is clear. In this, a case of misfortune, each road should hold 
the cars it has for the blockaded road, and receive no more 
until notified that the blockade is clear. 

The consequent loss should lie where it falls. 

5. When a blockade is imminent from excess of cars and 
lack of other facilities, the road threatened with blockade 
should give notice that after —— days it will decline to re- 
ceive cars for the threatened point. y sete 

All cars that may reach the point of connection within 
the —— days should be received by the road giving notice, 
or accounted for in car service account as if delivered to it, 
whether actually delivered or not. 

The threatened road may give immediate notice to stop 
loading cars for its threatened point, in which case it should 
not be obliged to receive cars loaded after the day of notice 
until the blockade is clear. 

Connecting roads should not be required to receive cars 
for the line threatened with blockade after the -— days 
notice is given, unless it has time to get them to the point of 
connection before expiration of the —— days. The threat- 
ened or blockaded road should be required to receive or give 
credit for its own empty cars when tendered at its connect- 
ing station. The number of days notice should be enough to 
allow freigbt to come from all principal points of shipment, 
and might vary as to very distant points, so as practically 
to admit or enable cars en route to reach the point of con- 
nection. Tne management of a company is in fault that 
permits a blockade from other than natural causes, and 
should pay the penalty if it does not give ample notice. 

6. When a foreign car is destroyed, immediate notice 
should be given to its owner, and the company destroying 
it should pay its agreed or assessed value, and the per diem 
rate for —~— days, after which time it should be credited 
through the connecting lines with a car destroyed. as if it 
had been returned, the notice to credit being issued by the 
owning company. 

The blank for number of days should be filled with such 
number as will reasonably enable the owning company to 
build or procure a new car. 

7. Under this system there will be no ‘‘lost cars.” If a 
company destroys a car and does not report it, that com- 
pany will pay the per diem on it perpetually, as it cannot 
get a credit except by delivering acar, or in the manner 
provided for a car destroyed. 

8. New cars built off the line owning them should not be 
entered in car service accuunt until after their delivery to 
the owning companies. 


3D—AS TO THE RATE TO BE CHARGED. 


In my former paper I stated, as a principle that should 
govern settlements for use of foreign cars, that compa- 
nies using them should pay ‘‘the average economic value 
of the cars in use to their owners.” This value I esti- 
mated for an average car of 15 tons capacity, with an 
average load of ,%3 its capacity, or 11.25 tons, an av- 
erage mileage of 3714 miles per day, and average net 
earnings of ;%, cent per ton per mule, to be $1.25 per 
day, and then assumed that $1 per day ‘‘would be as low a 
rate as could reasonably be fixed as a charge for demurrage 
and for the use of cars when on foreign roads, 

[ still consider the reasons given for that view as unan- 
swerable from an equitable point of view, but because 
many companies will object to the charge, and because 
most new departures have to be arranged by a com- 
o»romise of more or less opposing views, I suggest the fcl- 
owiae as the basis. 

1. There being now so many and widely different tonnage 
capacities, four-wheel cars of 5 tons and 8 tons, eight-wheel 
cars of 10 tons, 15, 20, 25, 30, and it is said 35 tons capac- 
ity, it is not equitable that the rate sbould be per car; and 
consequently the standard or basis should be the tonnage 
capacity. 

I suggest as the rate 5 cents per ton per day, reckoned on 
~ — as marked on the cars, and the charge will 
then be, 


‘ “ 

‘ “ 10 “ “ 50 “ 
“ “ 15 “ a 75 - 
ao “ 20 “ “ 1 00 “ “ 
“ “ 25 “ “ 1 25 “ 
+ «30 


Fora 5toncar, 25 cents per day, 
. 8 “ 7“ 40 “ “ 


This plan contemplates no charge for Sundays and na- 
tional holidays, which will be considered and treated asa 
part of the previous business day. 

2. To compensate the terminal lines for the time neces 
sarily Jost in loading and unloading, I suggest the allow- 
ance of a terminal charge at each terminus of one cent 
per 100 Ibs., or 20 cents per ton, upon each load trans- 
ported. 

This would cover cost of loading and unloading, switcb- 
ing, etc., at say 10 cents per ton, and allow 10 cents per 
ton, or the equivalent of two days’ car service for unload- 
ing and the same for loading. This would be the same 
as is made in England and Germany, and it is a reasona- 
ble allowance. Any line taking more time should pay for 
it. A better system will be required than is now in use 
fo distributing and collectingcars in cities. The engines 
doing that service should run on schedule time, and when 
cars are left on asiding or warehouse track they should be 
receipted for and the time of delivery noted. 

3. Shippers and consigners loading and unloading cars 
themselves should be allowed 24 hours after the cars are in 
position to be loadedor unloaded, and if the cars are not 
ready when the engine comes for them, not less than 24 
hours later, demurrage should be charged, say at 14 cent 
per hour per ton on the capacity of thecar, from the expi- 
ration of the 24 hours until the engine gets the car on its 
next regular trip after the car is ready. 

Demurrage charges should be as regularly and certainly 
collected as my ye charges, and the rates should be dis- 
tinetly set forth in all tariffs and special contracts. 

The foregoing furnishes a fair, reasonable, consistent and 
economical system for charging and collecting a per diem 
rate for car service. It may require some modifications, 
but a careful examination will show it to be free from most 
of the objections urged against such a system. 

It is, so far as 1am aware, the first attempt to formulate a 
plan for the diem charge, the adoption of which in this 
country in whole as herein outlined, or in part as used in 





England and Germany, I believe to be inevitable, and that 
at an early day. 
APPENDIX F. 
(Form 1.] 
CakR SERVICE ACCOUNT—UNION PaciFic RAILROAD Com- 
PANY. 
Report of Cars on our line on Sunday, June 3, 1883, 
belonging or to be accounted for to the Pennsylvania Kail- 
road Company. 




















ee | Num- Tonnage ses Num- | Tonnage 
Initials. bers. capacity. Initials. | bers. capacity. 
P. R. BB. 6,720 20 P.R. R. 2,340 20 
= 4,320 | 12 = 3.024 15 
“ 400 10 ve 2,304 1: 
2 5,220 | 15 " 860 20 
y 3,600 | 20 * 1,520 10 
be | 2.720 15 = 2.510 20 
« | 7,620 15 es 942 20 
Me 2,225 | 12 ‘e 470 | 15 
y 790 | 20 = 3,220 15 
= 846 12 = 9,620 20 
: 31,900 | 15 bis 7,260 20 
= 1,320 12 ba 3,441 20 
Total—24 cars, 385 tons. ; ‘ 
[FoRM 2.] 
Car SERVICE AcCOUNT—UNION PaciFic RAILROAD Com- 
PANY. 


Report of Cars to be accounted for on Sunday, June 3, 
883, to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


This Company had on its lines on Sunday, June 3, 1883, 
as per detailed report herewith, cars belonging to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 24 ; tonnage capacity, 385 ; 
which will be reported through the following companies : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 

Pennsylvania Company. 


RR eee 
Auditor or Accountant. 
To the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
[Form 3.] 


Car SERVICE AccoUNT—UNION PaciFic RatLRoAD Com- 
PANY. 

Report of Pennsylvania Railroad Company cars on its 
lines Sunday, June 3, 1583, as per detailed report. Cars, 
24: tonnage capacity, 385; which the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company is hereby authorized to charge 
this company, and to report the same through the Penn- 
sylvania Company. 


COCO ee ee eee e CHEE E HHH HEHEHE ES OTOH SHEE eee eer eseeereseses 
COC eee meee eee EHH EHEHETEH EEE HESS OSES EE EEO EEE SEEEEees 
COCO ee Hee HEH OES HEE EEE SE EEES EES SHEE HEEHEEES EE EE Eee 


Auditor or Accountant. 
To the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & Quincy RAILROAD CoMPAny. 


[Form 4.] 
CaR SERVICE ACCOUNT. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY charges THE 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY: For Cars of this Company on 
your lines, and reported through you by your connecting 
lines as follows: 


REPORTED BY No Cars. Tons Capacity. 





Pennsylvania Company..... ... 
Chicago, Burlington& Quincy.. 
Union Fecihs.......cccscs ST 
Central Pacific....... ...csccee- 

I Seiad o5:ckua sok 4002 eo 


Note.—Forms 1 to 4 are to be used only in starting the Car 
Service Account. The forms Nos. 5 and 6 will be used in report- 
ing and settling the current accounts. 


[Form 5.) 


CarR SERVICE REPORT—PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Com- 
PANY. 


Report of cars exchanged, at Pittsburgh Station, with 
the Pennsylvania Company on day 188 


RECEIVED FROM PENNSYLVANIA || DELIVERED 70 PENNSYLVANIA 
CoMPANY. CoMPANY. 


Cer Tons 


i Car | Tons 
numbers. |capacity. Initials 


numbers. capacity. 
| | 


Initials. 








(Bigmed) ..ccrccccccccceseces bo poe ee we eres 


Tee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


Agent Penna, Co. 


This report is made in quadruplicate ; one copy is kept by 
each agent, and one copy is sent to the accounting officer of 
each line. Separate blanks may be used, if preferred, for 
cars delivered by each company to the otber. All cars de- 
livered during the day are entered indiscriminately, regard- 
less of ownership. 

For Form 6, see example given in paper. 


The Rules Governing the Condition of Freight Cars 
Interchanged in Traffic. 





The following are the rules governing the condition of, and 
repairs to, freight cars for the interchange of traffic, as re- 
vised at the Master Car-Builders’ meeting in Chicago, 
June 13. 

RULES, 


Resolved, That in voting upon the adoption of rules to 
govern the condition of, and repairs to, freight cars offered 
for interchange traffic, including payment for cars in case 
of their destruction, the vote of each railroad is to be govern- 
ed by the number of eight-wheel treight cars the road owns, 
and two four-wheel cars represent one car, and that each 
$1,000 cars, or the major part thereof, is entitled to one 
vote, and it shall require two-thirds of all the votes present 
to approve. 

RULE 1,—Each road is to deliver the cars to connecting 
roads in good running order, with journals, boxes and bear- 
ings in good condition, as defined by the following rules: 

RULE 2.—Eacn road may maintain an inspector at junction 
— and refuse cars unless they are in good running 
order. 

RULE 3.—Cars may be refused for any of the following 
defects : 

a, Wheels cracked or broken. 

b. Flat spots on wheels exceeding 214 inches in length. 

c. Flanges with flat vertical surfaces extending over 
%-inch from tread of wheel. 

d. Fianges less than 1 inch thick. 

e. Wheels chipped on the tread to a depth of more than 
1g-iuch, or leaving the tread less than 3!¢ inches, 

f. Axle journals cut, or less than 234 inches in diameter, 
and the size of journals shall be proportioned for capacity as 
registered on cars: 

60,000 lbs. to be not less than 334 inches in diameter. 

50.000 “ “ ~ gg ra rr 


« > 
Coe  * "2 “ Sie : 
40,000 “ (6 axles) “ “ 3% a . 
30,000 * ~ 0 elles: i 2% 
20,000 “« “ ” . ie 


y. Brakes not in efficient condition. 

h. Brake wheels, steps, ladders or running boards not 
securely fastened or in bad condition, 

i. Drawbars or attachments in bad- order. 

Jj. Leaky roofs on merchandise or grain cars. 

k. Spliced draw sills or draw timbers. 

l. Intermediate timbers or outside sills spliced ina manner 
not provided for in the rules. 

m. The general condition of cars considered unsafe to 
move in heavy trains. 

n. Doors in such condition as to render them unsafe as 
protection from fire and storms. 

Rute 4.—In order to give a good dispatch to the move- 
ment of cars, the inspection by the receiving road and the 
repairs by the road offering the cars shall be promptly 
made. 

RULE 5.—In case a car has defects which do not render it 
unsafe to proceed on its journey before being repaired, the 
inspectors may note such defects, and the car be accepted, 
subject to being received back in the same condition. 

RULE 6.—In such case a card 4'¢ x 6'¢ inches, in the form 
shown below, may be affixed under the body of the car, for 
guidance of other inspectors, preferably on the inside of the 
cross-frame tie-timber, stating the defects with which the 
car will be received back, and when the car is so repaired 
the card shall be removed. Any company finding one of 
their own cars, or cars contributed by them, carded by an- 
other company, may make the repairs called for by the card 
— present bill for such repairs, the card to accompany the 

ill. 


(Name of Road.) 


| eee ree ere 


| CORR pa ae eA Line 


Will be received at any point on this company’s line, with | 


the following defects : 


RvuLE 7.—In case the receiving and delivering inspectors 
disagree as to the conditign of the car, the case is to be im- 
mediately referred to their superior officers. 

Rue 8.—Every effort shall be made to cause the least 
possible hindrance to the dispatch of traffic in the inspec- 
tion of cars, and the settlement of any disagreement arising 
thereunder. 

RuLeE 9.—Each road shall give to foreign cars while on its 
line the same care as to repairs, oiling and packing that it 
gives to its own cars, and shall return them in as good gen- 
eral condition as they were when received. If this ba not 
done the car may be refused upon its return until it is re- 
paired or until the company which has used it agrees to pay 
the expense necessary to restore it to such general 
condition. Locks are not to be considered a part of the 
proper equipment of acar, and if ieft on thé cars when of- 
fered to foreign roads it will be at the risk of the owner. 

RuLE 10.—Wheels and axles used to replace those broken 
or worn out under fair usage will be charged to the company 
owning tbe car. 

Wheels with flat spots exceeding 2!¢ inches in length or 
diameter, or flanges with flat vertical surface extending 
more than % of an inch from the tread of wheel, or less 
than one inch thick, shall be considered worn-out wheels. 

Wheels flatted by sliding or wheels having treads or 
flanges chipped, or broken flanges, are not to be considered 
as worn out under fair usage,and such wheels shall be re- 
placed by the company sliding or chipping them, at their 
own expense. The condition of each wheel removed must 
be noted on all bills. 

Rute 11.—Prices for wheels and axles furnished shall be 
as follows: 


One new 36-inch wheel (less old) on same axle................ $11 
Two ‘* 45 s m ,  atehwi. apee ids 21 
One *“ 35-inch “¢ OP: -aathiee s aieaie hte 8 
wo * “3 sy ee OF cn wak wie dlohatias win 16 
One “ 30-inch ‘* ms + wT ee ree 6 
Two ‘ = is x = at. Devee bee Daekueea 12 
One axle turned and fitted (less Old). ......... 6. cece ceeecees 
Second-hand wheels (less old) per wheel or per pair....,..... 2 


Loose wheels refitted on second-hand axle, per wheel or per 





When only one wheel is put on an axle, it must be of the 
same circumference as the other wheel on the same axle. 

Prick-punching the wheel seat or shimming the wheel 
shall, under no circumstances, be allowed. 
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RULE 12.—One railroad company rendering a bill against 
another for wheels or axles shall note on the bill a full and 
exact description of the mode and manner of its failure 
name of manufacturer, the date and allshop marks as foun 
on such wheel or axle removed as well as the owner, num- 
ber, class and line of cars from under which they were taken, 
and date of removal. They shall mark on the inside hub of 
the wheel substituted the date of its application. Bills may 
be declined until the above information is fully furnished. 
If no marks or dates are found on wheels or axles removed, 
a notation to that effect must be stated on bill. 

The following terms shall be used on the bills for wheels 
and axles in noting the defects of wheels that have failed 
under fair usage : 

Worn Flat.—Where the flat spot or spots exceeds 214 in. 
in length or diameter, case must be taken to distinguish 
this defect from ‘slid flat.” 

Worn Flange.—Where the flange is less than one inch 
thick or has flat vertical surfaces extending more than % 
in. from the tread of the wheels, 

Cracked Plate.—This term is to be used in reporting 
all cracks that may occur in the plate, other than those ex- 
tending from the wheel-fit toward the rim, caused by burst- 
ing. In the report the length of the crack must be given. 

Cracked Brackets.—The number of brackets cracked must 
be stated in the report. 

Shelled Out.—This term is to be applied to wheels 
which become rough from circular pieces shelling out of the 
tread, leaving a rounded flat spot, deepest at the edge, 
with a raised centre. No wheel must be condemned for 
this fault unless the spots are over 244 inches in length, or 
their number is so great as to interfere with the safe run- 
ning of the wheel. 

Rue 13.—If an accepted foreign car is injured upon a 
road it shall be repaired by and at the expense of the com- 
pauy in possession thereof as promply as it repairs its own 
cars, 

Such repairs shall be permanently and thoroughly made, 
and shall conform to design in detail of the original con- 
struction (provided the same can be determined from the 
car itself) and with the same form, kind and quality of ma- 
terial originally employed. 

The companies may, however, agree with each other to 
substitute for broken parts new standards, such as the axle 
bearing and box adopted by the Master Car-Bulders, im- 
proved drawbars, etc. 

RULE 14,—Sills broken or materially injured must be re- 
placed by new ones of the same size and of good qualit, , an 
exception to be made of intermediate and outside sills to 
which the draw timbers are not attached, which, if broken 
between bolster and end sill only, may be spliced with 
a ‘ship splice,” as here shown, of 24 inches in length, and 
secured by three °-inch bolts, all to be done in a workman- 
like manner. 











RULE 15.—Any company departing from the above rules 
without authority shall be liable for the cost of changing the 
car again to the original standard. The car may be refused 
until the changes are made, or an agreement entered into 
to send it to the owner for such alterations, in which case 
proper credit shall be given for the material removed. 

RvuLE 16.—Companies shall promptly furnish to each 
other, upon requisition, and forward free over their own 
road standard materials for the repairs of their cars 
injured on foreign lines. In such cases the following prices 
may be charged: 

a. Iron castings, 24¢ cents per pound. 

b. Brass journal bearings, 20 cents per pound. 

c. Malleable iron, 6 cents per pound. 

d. Phosphor bronze bearings, 25 cents per pound. 

RvuLE 17.—When either car trucks or bodies are destroyed 
on a foreign road, the owners must be notified immediately, 
that a settlement may be speedily effected. 

Tbe company destroying the same shall have its option 
whether to rebuild it or pay for the same at the established 
price. 

If it elects to yay for it, a deduction shall be made by the 
owner for the depreciation of the car, truck or body, at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum upon the yearly depreciated 
value of the parts destroyed since last built. Provided, 
however, that such allowance shall in no case exceed 60 per 
cent. of the established price. 

Until further revision of these rules the prices for settle- 
ment under this rule shall be as follows: 


Eight wheel box car, 32 to 35 ft. long..............02.5 ceces $520 
“t “3 32 26. SONS OF UMEEP Sc. cc. ces 50 eee 500 
cattle car, 32 ft. long or over............ ...... 520 

ordinary stock car, 32 ft. long or under........ 490 

gondola car,2Gton drop botiom . .. ......, 450 

gondola coal car, 20 ton hopper bottom........ 525 

gondola, 31 ft.lomg or Over ...... 2... .....eee 400 

ordinary gondola car, less than 31 ft........... 75 

flat car, 31 ft. long OF OVEF ............cccceeees 360 

“ ot eS) ee eee 350 

Four wheel gondola car, with truck and drop bottom....... 325 
“ WOME CI canes Sis g6d 4EbS cee scnteandeasn ds. cbeess 250 

* CE UN OE iccsictcses' schscnsn cabecawosas 225 

QUE POI BWEEEN ON s ss os5  ccceciess is cesessscccsebsnce 230 


Ru Le 18.—If the company destroying the car elects to re- 
build it, no allowance shall be made for betterment. In such 
case the car, truck or body shall be rebuilt by, and at the 
expense of, the road destroying it, upon the same plan and 
of the same kind and quality of materials as originally con- 
structed, within sixty days. 

RuLe 19.—Any railroad company may become a party 
to these rules by giving notice of its adhesion through its 
General Manager or Superintendent to the President of 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association. Each company may 
withdraw from its participation in these rules by giving 30 
days’ notice to other roads through a general circular. 

RULE 20.—These rules shall take effect on and after Aug. 
1, 1883, and be introduced for discussion and revision dur- 
ing one session of the Master Car-Builders’ Convention each 
year. 

RULE21.—Upon application of the roads representing one- 


third of the whole number of cars in interest, it shall be the | 7 


duty of the President to call a meeting for the revision of 
these rules, between Aug. 1, 1883, and Aug. 1, 1884. 





The New York Railroad Commission on Freight 
Charges. 








The following circular has been issued from the office of 
the New York Railroad Commissioners : 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners, in taking up the 
‘nvestigation of the matter of freight rates, under reference 
\o it by the Senate of the State of New York of “An Act 
Lo secure pro rata charges for local freight carried by rail- 





roads in the state of New York,” has adopted the following 
preamble and resolution : é 

Whereas, The Seuate of the state of New York, on April 
6, 1883, referred to this Board the following bill : 


An Act to Secure Pro Rata Charges for Local Freight 
Carried by Railroads in the State of New York. 


Section 1. The charges by any railroad organized under 
the laws of and doing business within this state ,for freight, 
not through freight, shall be at pro rata rates on its through 
freight rates, with acharge not exceeding 20 cents per ton 
for loading and unloading local freights, in all cases in 
quantities not less than a car-load, and in less amounts at 
such uniform rates as the railroad company may estab- 
lish, not exceeding 10 per cent. over car-load rates; and 
through freights under this section are hereby defined to 
mean quantities not less than a car-load, to be carried 
from any terminus of any railroad, as aforesaid, to an- 
other terminus thereof. 

§2, Any officer, agent, servant or employé of any rail- 
road corporation who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished 
accvrdingly; and shall also be liable in a civil action for 
damages to the person aggrieved in the sum of $250 for 
each offense, recoverable at the suit of any plaintiff who 
shall bring an action for the same in behaif of himself and the 
People of the State of New York, and conduct said action 
to judgment; which said judgment may be satisfied upon the 
payment of one-half of said penalty to the State Treasurer, 
and the other half to said plaintiff, and not otherwise. In 
case any plaintiff instituting an action at law under this act 
shall fail to make out and maintain such action, it shall be the 
duty of the court to enter judgment against said complainant 
for the costs of said action. 

§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Resolved, That answers to the following questions are re- 
spectfully solicited by this Board on or before July 1, 1883: 

First—What were your freight rates upon each railroad 
patronized by you, during the years 1881 and 1882, to and 
from your principal shipping points ? 

le what extent were you a shipper upon each 
road ? 

Third—Are you aware of any unjust discrimination in 
railroad freight classification or charges? If so, state the 
same fully. 

Fourth—W hat remedy therefore do you suggest ? 

This circular is designed to call out information for the 
use of the Board and to save the expense and loss of time 
involved in subpenaing and examining witnesses. 

So far as you specify, your answers to this circular will 
not be made public, but will be deemed to be for the use and 
information of the Board ouly. 

After replying to this circular yourself, please hand it to 
your neighbor. 

By the Board. 


WiuiaM C. Hupson, Secretary. 








Struck a Bear. 


Last Thursday night an east-bound construction train on 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.’s Columbia River 
line ran intoa black bear and her cub near Warrendale. 
The cub was stunned and captured by the train hands, who 
have saved it as a memento, but the mother, who weighed 
about 200 pounds, was only rolled off the grade. She 
jumped to her feet, skedaddled back to the woods, and, 
when she reached an eminence, sat down, put her left fore 
paw to her nose and twirled her toes. he crew of that 
train have secured two rifles and are now laying for that 
bear.—Portland Oregonian, 


Sponges. 


The St. Louis Republican is responsible for the following 
(te a bachelor) mysterious paragraph: 

‘*‘Owing to a strange misapprehension on the part of 
mothers travelizg with infants as to the proper uses of the 
basins in the first-class coaches, one of the east-bound lines 
yesterday issued orders to its master mechanic to supply 
every first-class coack on its line with several large sponges, 
to be in charge of the brakeman, and tobe subject to call 
of mothers and nurses in cases of emergency.” 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 












































Page. Page. 
Atchison,Topeka & Santa Fe.7,246 Manhattan....................06. 181 
Atlantic & Pacific . 840 Mexican Railway.. 36% 
Augusta & Knoxville... ichigan Central... -+.279, 280 
Bangor & Piscataquis... b ilwaukee, Lake Shore & West.395 
Boston, Barre & Gardner....... 73 issouri, Kansas & Texas...... 231 
Boston, Concord & Montreal...356 Missouri Pacific............ 167, 230 
Boston & Lowell.............+0+ SS Morris & Basek.......ccsccoccces 407 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn..100 teh k & Col........196 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No....... 262 New Haven & Northampton.... 7 
Camden & Atlantic.............. 174 New London Northern......... 138 
Canada Southern............ 396 N. Y. Cen. & Hudson River....7, 8 
Canadian Government Koads.218 N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 22 
Central Rranch...........-..+++ 231 N. Y., Ontario & Western...... 
Central Iowa.... ......- N. Y., Penn. & Ohio..... .. 213, 21 


°° e 4 
Central, of New Jersey N. Y.. Susquehanna & Western.356 











Central Pacific.......... 163 Norfolk & Western............. 180 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta. . 23 Northern Central........ --- 123 
Chesapeake & Ohio.........+.++ 138 Northern (New Hampshire)... .340 
OROSMITO: .......00rccccrescces . 3388 Ogdensburg & L. Champlain. ..407 
Chicago & Alton ...... ..122,142 Ohio & Mississippi.... . .......105 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy.7, 196, 280 Oregon Improvement Co. .278 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.73, 167, 263,265 Panama............ apeseos 231 
Chi., Rock Island & Pacific..... 340 Pennsylvania & N.Y... 
Cincinnati, N.O. & Tex. Pac..39, ne eae. Railroad. 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind....181, 183 Philadelphia & Reading 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh. - 389 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore 


Columbia & Greenville. 
Concord d 
Connecticut River.... . + 105 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.100, 122 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western . .122 
Del., Lac. & W. Leased Lines. .407 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge ..... 462 
Denver & Rio Grande 362 








. 41 
167, 231 
o neisco.... 197 
St. L., Vandalia & Terre Haute.216 
St. Paul & Duluth............... 104 
Savannah, Florida & West..... 312 
Sioux City & Pacific - «218 
South Carolina... 


trand Trunk .............. 69, 
Hannibal & St. Joseph ......... 163 








Hanover Junc., Han. & Gettysb.355 Sussex ‘a -. 4 
Hartford & Conn. Western..... 7 Terre Haute & Indianapolis. ..362 
ON ees 196 Texas & Pacific.................- 231 








Baltimore & Potomac. 


This company owns alinefrom Baltimore to Washing- 
ton, 48 miles, with a branch from Bowie, Md., to Pope’s 
Creek, 49 miles. The road is controlled by the Pennsyl- 


73 | the expenses $0.84, an 


vania Railroad Co., and its bonds are guaranteed jointly 
by that company and the Northern Central. The report 
for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The passengers and freight carried were as follows: 








Passengers carried: 1882. 1881. Increase. P. 
Washington line.......... 900,810 860,648 “18 4.6 
Pope’s Creek line....... 35,524 35,304 Ail 

| RT ge 936,334 895,042 40,302 4.5 

Tons freight carried: 

Washington line.......... 431,111 368,686 62,425 16.9 
Pope’s Creek line......... 32,191 25,441 6,750 26.6 
el ea 463,302 304,127 69,175 175 


The average cost of moving traffic was 2.631 cents per 
passenger mile, and 1.600 cents per ton mile. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1881. Inc. or Dec. P.¢. 

Farnings............ $1,097,008 $066,432 L. $130.576 13.5 
Expenses.... ...... 790,721 840,923 D. 50,202 6.0 
Net earnings...... $306,287 $125,509 I. $180,778 144.0 
Gross earn. per mile 11,924 10,505 I 1,419 13.5 
et - * oe ‘e 1,364 I. 1,965 144.0 
Per cent.of expenses 72.08 87.02 D. 1494... 


The earnings were the largest ever reported for this road. 
Expenses included a considerable amount of new sidings, 
car shops and other improvements. 

The earnings were divided as follows : 





Earnings. Expenses. Net or deficit. 
Washington line....... $1,046,078 $728,501 Net. $317,487 
Pope’s Creek line...... 50,930 62,130 Def. 11,2 
OB istics ct sodcea’ $1,097,008 $790,721 Net. $306,287 


The Washington line earned $24,327 gross and $7,383 net 
per mile; the gross earnings of the Pope’s Creek line were 
$1,039 per mile. This line has never yet earned its work- 
ing expenses. 

The result of the year was as follows: 


Net earnings, as above............ 
Interest charges.... ... .. ... 





Surplus for the year 


The net earnings were last year for the first time suffi- 
cient to pay all the fixed charges, requiring no advances 
from the guarantors. 

The sum of $398,521.05 has been charged to account of 
construction and equipment, of which $354,032.42 was for 
extension of second track and $44,488.63 was for iron train 
shed and station improvements in Washington. Of the 
total amount of $354,032.42 charged to second track, $56,- 
831.66 was on account of extension begun in 1881 and 
$297,200.76 on account of the 241¢ miles be in 1882. 
The second track was completed and opened for travel on 
May 27, 1883, since which time all trains have been run- 
ning regularly over it. Its completion is expected to greatly 
increase the business of the road, economize the cost of op- 
erating and reduce the running time of trains. 

During the year 2,511 tons of steel rails and 98,204 new 
ties were laid, and such otber track repairs and improve- 
ments made as have placed the road in the very best condi- 
tion. Three spans of the long bridge south of Washington, 
carried away by the ice flood of 1881, were rebuilt and the 
masonry and superstructure repaired at a cost of $31,- 
sn The other bridges were altered to suit the double 
track. 





Vermont Valley. 


This company owns a line from Brattleboro, Vt., to 
Bellows Falls, 24 miles, It also owns all the stock of the 
Sullivan County road, from Bellows Falls to Windsor, 26 
miles, The road is controlled by the Connecticut River Co., 
and worked in the interest of that company. The statements 
are for the year ending March 31. 

The stock is $1,000,000. There are $750,000 bonds, 
issued to pay for the Sullivan County road, the interest on 
which is met from the earnings of that road. 

The earnings of the Vermont Valley road for the year 
were as follows : 








1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Gross earnings.... ... $170,698 $149,024 I $21,674 14.5 
Expenses. ............ 100,377 106,865 D 6488 6.1 
Net earnings......... $70,321 $42,159 1. $28,162 67.1 
Gross earn. per mile... 7,112 6.209 I 903 14.5 
Ne y - .-- 2,980 1,757 I 1,173 ol 
Per cent. of exp....... 58.80 71.70 D 2.90 .... 


In 1881-82 there were large expenditures for renew 
and the road has been almost entirely rebuilt. The div- 
idends paid from the year’s earnings were 6 per cent. 

The income statement is as follows : 

Net earnings for the year 
Miscellaneous receipts........... 


Total net income...............- jneeeeeesbehenge ene 
DOME, TRINA, GOB. «on ccc ccccnccccccepedcessiecoete 
Dividends, 5 per COmb.......sccccces oo 





Surplus for the yOar.........scccscccsccccccccccecces $23,701 
Surplus, April 1, IGGL... .....cccccccccccccccccsvccccsssoces 32,912 
Surplus, March 31, 1883.............seesseeeseeeeees $56,613 


The floating debt was reduced $10,717. There was 

$25,121 expended for real estate, new iron bridge at Bellows 

Falis and a new locomotive. 

Passenger trains earned $1.25 per mile run and freight 

trains $2.18, the gee earnings for all trains being $1.42, 
the net earning: $0.58. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
On the controlled road the earnings for the year were as 


40 | follows: 


1882-83. 1881-82. 


Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
$237,301 $218,764 L. $18,537 8.5 
penses 158,087 172,915 OD. 14,818 8.5 
Net earnings... ...... $79,204 $45,849 I. $33,355 72.5 
Gross earnings per mile. 9,127 8414 L 713 8.5 
Net a! - ° 3,046 1,763 I 1,283 72.8 

3 | Per cent of expenses... 66.70 dD. 12,30 J 


On this road also, the decrease in expenses was chiefly due 
to the heavy expenditure for renewals and improvements in 
the preceding year. 

The income statement is as follows : 








ey SURI 552, nn tbosdencseensss6 sonaentesseaphs whhouae $79,204 
SN DORIIIE 55's. 5000p hoscancecdacene, 2000000000 1,121 
ro falssah Rinks kpdecdisadeds 0s5%245siesn aban $80,325 

00 | Interest and rentals.... ..........-sseseeeee venes $17,884 

athens Worcester & Nashua 40 | Dividends, 8 per cent....... ..............008 «.. 40,000 
Muine Central........... Ba York & Peachbottom. 57,844 
Manchester & Lawrence ....... 395 —— 
RE I ao a. o555 d0ncaed ctonece $22,481 


Adding the surplus from the previous year, $13,485, there 
was a total surplus of $35,916 at the close of the 
On this road passenger trains ran 58,502 





year. 

02 miles t 
trains 105,088, a total revenue train taileage of 165 800 
miles ; locomotives ran in all 175,921 miles during the year. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.~—Business letters should beaddressed and 
drafts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors should be 
addressed Enitok RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, sone notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN- THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. Wegive in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and imporiant to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


A TIME BASIS OF PAYMENT FOR USE OF 
CARS. 


The better utilization of freight cars is the chief 
subject of the paper by Mr. Wm. P. Shinn, which we 
publish this week, and which is a continuation of 
his previous paper ‘‘On the Increased Efficiency of Rail- 
ways for Transportation of Freight,” which, with the 
discussions of it, we have published recently. The 
earlier paper was in the main historical, endeavor- 
ing tostate the course of a great improvement in 
transportation which had already taken place. It was 
of a kind not often found in the transactions of 
engineering societies or elsewhere, concerned chiefly 
with improvements in management, to which more 
than to steel rails or any other one improvement of road 
or rolling stock the great reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation by rail of late years has been due. So great 
a change deserved chronicling, and in Mr. Shinn it 
has found an able chronicler. 

In this paper Mr. Shinn suggested, as likely to have 
considerable effect in further increasing the efficiency 
of the railroads, the substitution of a payment per day 
for the present payment per mile for the use of fr eight 
cars interchanged between connecting roads. This 
proposition, which is not a new one, was referred to as 
likely te be impracticable by leading members of the 
Society of Civil Engineers who discussed Mr. Shinn’s 
first paper, and the one. which we publish this 
week is mostly devoted to answering these ob- 
jections ano presenting a definite plan for substi- 
tuting per diem for mileage charges. If this paper 
should result in the general adoption of a practica- 
ble plan of payment per day, it would probably 

cause an economy in the capital invested in freight 

cars amounting to many millions of dollars, and 
also considerably increase the effectiveness of sid- 
ings, yards and stations, which are blocked by 
cars standing still more than by great activity in 
freight traffic. It is certain that if a company had 
to pay for foreign-cars-in proportion to the time it 
had them - in its possession, they would be moved 
much more. promptly, and soa smallerstock of cars 
would suffice. 


In 1878 Mr. J. T. Rigney, of the Baltimore & Ohio 


























Railroad, proposed at the Car Accountants’ Conven- 
tion that the payment for foreign cars thereafter be 
made on a time instead of a mileage basis, and the fol- 
lowing year he presented to the same body a paper 
(published in the Railroad Gazette of May 2, 1879 
page 236) in which he advocated this change at some 
length, and illustrated its probable effect. In this he 
claimed that the freight equipment of the country 


would gain 25 per cent. in effectiveness by 
the change. If this were so, it would be equiva- 


lent to an addition of 162,000 to the stock of freight 
cars reported a year ago in Poor’s Manual, and would 
in time save the addition of that number, worth more 
than $80,000,000. This may be an exaggerated es- 
timate, but when we see the very long average time 
that cars are absent on the average over some through 
routes of heavy traffic, it seems easy to increase the 
service of the cars employed on these routes by much 
more than 25 per cent. 

Objections are made to a time basis of payment by 
managers whose opinions carry great weight, as likely 
to work badly in many cases and as impracticable to 
carry out, 

As to the practicability of the plan, that has been 
abundantly proved by the experience for thirty years 
or more of the great and complex railroad system of 
the German Railroad Union, including all the railroads 
of Germany, Austria and Hungary, and some of those 
of adjacent countries. These railroads have many 
interchanges, though not comparable with those of 
the trunk lines with their Western connections, or of 
the latter with the roads west of them. The basis of 


their charges for car service is duplex—a fixed 
charge per day and also a charge per mile. But 
the time for running a given distance and for 


loading and unloading is limited, and if exceeded, the 
charge per day becomes three marks for the excess 
instead of one mark; that is, the company which 
holds a car an unreasonable length of time is virtually 
fined half a dollar a day for it. By these regulations, a 
car sent from New York to Chicago with a load would 
be allowed 12 days to make the run and two days for 
unloading at destination. No charge would be made 
for one of the unloading days, but for the other 
18 there would be a time rent of a mark 
about 24 cents) per day, besides a change ofa hun- 
dredth of a mark per kilometre. If the entire 14 days 
were used, then the car rent would amount to $6.90, 
which isequivalent to 0.72 cent per mile, while the 
current charge of our roads is 0.75 cent—almost the 


same. But for every day less than 14 which should be 
occupied, 24 cents less would be paid, and if the trip 


were accomplished in a week, instead of 14 days, then 
the rent would amount to $5.20 instead 
of $6.9°. If, however, the car should 
kept more than 14 days, then 72 cents per day would 
be paid for every day of delay beyond that time, and 
if the time were 21 days, the charge for car hire would 
be $11.94, against $6.90 for 14 days and $5.20 for seven, 
with the same mileage (960 miles). It is evident that 
with such regulations great effort will he made to keep 
the car within the regulation time, so as to avoid pay- 
ing the 48 cents a day additional charge, which is in 
the nature of a fine, and considerable effort to finish 
the work in less than the regulation time, by which 
24 cents a day would be saved. 

A tolerably minute account of the German regula- 
tions, based on the official regulations, was published 
in the Railroad Gazette of April 11, 1879. It contains 
provisions for accidents, etc., and must certainly be a 
practicable system, because it has been practiced with 
success for many years. That it would be a cheap 
and simple system we are not prepared to affirm. 
Clerks are cheap in Germany, and any organization 
there is likely to require what seems to us an inordi- 
nate number of men and documents. It is hard to 
believe, however, that it will not be possible to plan 
some efficient method of regulating and accounting 
for interchanges on a time basis. 

The greatest obstacle to the introduction of such a 
change in methods, however, is the great difficulty of 
securing unanimous action, the lack of a central rep- 
resentative party, like the German Railroad Union, 
to plan and execute those measures in which the co- 
operation of the different companies is required. For 
this is not a change which can be made by any com- 
pany or any two or three companies. It should be in- 
troduced, if at all, by a large number of roads having 
intimate relations. Ifthe companies represented in 
the Joint Executive Committee were to unite in adopt- 
ing it, probably that would suffice, and in that Com- 
mittee, if anywhere, will be found the needed central 
authority. Such matters, it is true, it has not been 
accustomed to treat ; but it is evident that it or some 
other organization will have to consider many ques- 
tion of administration in which co-operation is neces- 


be 





sary, and as it isready-made at hand, the duty is likely 








to fall upon it. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Shinn’s paper will attract such attention and consid- 
eration that managers will be led to discuss the matter 
among themselves, and endeavor to discover some 
means by which the prevalent wastefulness in the use 
of cars may be lessened. 











THE WESTERN VANDERBILT ROADS. 


Last week were made the usual half-yearly statements 
of gross and net earnings, prior charges and divisible 
surplus of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Michigan Central and the Canada Southern railroads, 
which are among the most significant documents we 
get at this season, giving a clew to the condition of 
traffic between Chicago and the Western termini of 
the trunk lines; and especially interesting because 
neither these roads nor any other leading western con- 
nection of a trunk line, except the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk, makes monthly reports. 

The half-year’s business we should expect to com- 
pare most favorably with that of last year, chiefly be- 
cause the half-year was very unfavorable last year, 
but also because the traffic in the first quarter of this 
year was exceptionally heavy, while that of the second 
quarter has been fairly good, The movement of 
freight eastward has been much larger than last 
year ; and while the through shipments westward have 
been very much lighter, the rates have been more than 
twice as high, and the earnings from this freight de- 
cidedly larger. 
and rates on it well maintained most of the time last 
year and all of it this year—probably the earnings 
from it were larger this year where there has been no 
diversion of travel to new routes. Local freight, how- 
ever, we suspect not to have been in an altogether sat- 
isfactory condition this year, though there are no defi- 
nite statistics concerning it. The local agricultural 
freight, however, should have been much heavier on 
these roads than last year, because the country on their 
lines produced much more ; and the falling off, if any, 
we should expect to find in the carriage of ore, coal, 
manufactures, etc. 

The gross and net earnings and working expenses of 
the Lake Shore road 
lows with last year: 


Passenger traffic was good both years, 


for the half-year compare as fol- 

















1883. 1882. Increase. Pe. 

Gross earnings........$9,210,616 $7,952.72L $1,257,895 15.8 
WEPONGOS oo 2 cvicccis sce 5,668,779 5,35 30,676 3U9,103 5.8 
Net earnings... $3,541,837  § 045 $948, 792 36.6 
Fixed charges......... 1,800,000 1,516,950 283,050 18.7 
PE cacick scnsccws 1,741,837 a, 076, 095 665,74" 62.3 
bale ep tsar tes $3.52 $2.17 $1.35 62.3 


These gains, especially that in net earnings and the 


divisible surplus, seem very satisfactory. They 
would be altogether so bué for the increase in fixed 


charges, due to the interest on the bonds issued to pay 


for the Nickel Plate stock, which of course makes 
no returns, and is not likely to make any for a long 


time to come. Butfor this, the amount available for 
dividends would have been $4.09 instead of $3.52 per 


share; and generally, we may say, that the construc- 
tion of the Nickel Plate has imposed a yearly tax of $1.14 
per share on the Lake Shore stockholders, which will 
continue until dividends are earned Nickel Flate 
stock. This is doubtless a great deal less than might 
have been lost if the new road had been worked by a 
hostile organization, but it nevertheless makes the Lake 
Shore so much less valuable than if the new road had 
not been built. 

Nevertheless the company makes a good return for 
the half-year, and the increase in the profit per share 
of 62 per cent. over last year is very great. Let us 
make the comparison with previous years. 

The earnings, expenses and surplus over the fixed 
charges in the first half of the year for the last seven 
years have been as follows: 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern—Earnings and Expenses Jan- 
uary to June, for Seven Years. 


on 


Surplus 





over Profit 

Gross Net fixed per 

Year earnings Expenses. earnings. charges. share. 

| $6,461, 106 $4,628,119 $1,833,047 $445,247 $0.90 

ae 6. m 57 2,426,518 1,067,518 2.16 
1879 561 1,370,561 
Pa 2,673,616 
1881 2'307.762 
1882 ° 1,076,095 
1883 9: 210-616 5,668,779 1,741,837 





Wes see here that the gross earnings s of the half-year 
were larger this year than ever before, though 
only 14 per cent. more than in 1880; but the profit per 
share is 35 per cent. less than in 1880 and 20 per cent. 
less than in 1881. _The increase of working expenses 
since 1880 has been equal to $1.31 per share, and the 
increase in fixed charges to 85 cents per share. In 1880 
everything was favorable; traffic was great, rates good, 
and prices had not yet risen enough to have a great 
effect onexpenses. The increase in expenses has been 
steady, though not rapid, since; and. for that reason 
the net earnings this year, though 36.6 per cent. more 
than last, are $128,000 less than in 1881, when the 
gross earnings were $256,000 less, and $512,000 less 
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PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE A 











Built by the BALDwin Loc( 
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ASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE AT THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 


Built by the BaLDwin LocomMoTIVE Works, Philadelphia. 
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than in 1880, when the gross earnings were $137,600 
less. 

It probably is not generally understood how large 
the Lake Shore’s interest is in the mining and manu- 
facturing industries of Northeastern Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Besides its main line it has about 
°) miles of branches in this district, and through its 

y, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, feels the condition 
of business in the Pittsburgh district very decidedly. 
This, too, seem to have been becoming a larger and 
larger proportion of its total traffic. The shipments of 
‘yal, stone and lime, petroleum and iron over the 

vad increased from 1,626,000 tons in 1878 and 2,050,- 

\) in 1879 to 3,183,000 in 1882, from 263 per cent. of 

» total tonnage and 2714 per cent. in 1879 to 344 per 


cent. in 1882, with an increase at about as 
great a rate in manufactures, though much 
less in amount. On this account, and because, as 


we showed lately, an unprofitable condition of these 
industries is likely to reduce the profits on these 
freights to very narrow limits and much more than in 
proportion to the reduction in their movement, we 
should expect the Lake Shore to reflect in ifs earnings 
and especially in its net earnings any great disturbance 
to the great manufacturing industries of Northeastern 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. That it can make 
as good a showing as it does is pretty good proof that 
there has not yet been any great shrinkage in their 
production, and that the freight which they afford 
still pays profitable rates. 

The Shore , though it earned but $3.52 
in the half-year, decided to divide $4. It did so last 
year also when the profit was but $2.17 per share 
—little than half what was divided. The 
managers then counted confidently on a great in- 
crease in earnings in the sécond half of the year, and 
their expectations were met, the profit for the second 
half of the year being $6.20 per share. There is, how- 
ever, no such prospect of an improvement this year 
as last. There not such activity in industry, and 
the crops are not so promising ; and it cannot be con- 
sidered certain that the profits will be large enough in 
the second half of the year to make up the $8 per 
share which will be required to keep up the dividend. 

The Michigan Central Company this year has been 
working the Canada Southern Railway, and this 
makes a comparison with previous years in the old 
The earnings and expenses of the 
two roads are given together. For the first halves of 
this year and last the figures are: 


Lake 


more 


is 


form impossible. 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 

Gross earnings.... $6,740,000 $5,568,283 - $1,171,716 21.0 

Expenses.... 4,591,000 4,473,048 I. 137,89 952 2.6 

Net earnings.... $2,149,000 $1,095,235 I. $1, $1,053,7 764 96.2 

Fixed charges 1,210,000 1,240,145 D. 30, 145 24 
Balance, profit  $939,00 10 unpaeene I, $1.08 083,910 

us eee $144,960 
Under the contract between the two wenaniibi 


this year two-thirds of the balance of profit goes to 


the Michigan Central and one-third to the Canada 
Southern, making a profit of $3.34 per share for the 


former and $2.09 for the latter; last year this agree- 
but if it had been there would 
have been a loss of $96,606 (514 cents per share) for the 
Michigan Central and of $48,303 (82 cents per share, 
for the Canada Southern, the actual result being a profit 
of $27,500 (15 cents per share) on the Michigan Central, 
and a loss of $172,409 ($1.15 per share) on the Canada 
Southern. The net earnings on the latter were but 
$167,735 in the first half of last year, while the fixed 
charges were $340,145, leaving a deficit in that half 
of $172,410, which was changed to a_ profit of 
$506,000 by the net earnings in the last half of the 
year. 

These united companies have nearly as large a mile- 
age as the Lake Shore, but their gross earnings, we see 
were this year $2,470,000 (27 per cent.) less, and the 
net earnings $1,393,000 (88 per cent.) less. On the 
other hand their fixed charges were $590,000 (33 per 
The Michigan Central gained 21 per cent. 
in gross earnings and 96 per cent. in net, against the 
Lake Shore’s 15% and 364 pee cent., and the increase in 
the profit per share was $3.19 on the Michigan Central 
and $1.35 on the Lake Shore. It should be noticed 
that the Michigan Central, which was $2.02 behind the 
Lake Shore in profits per share last year is w ithin 18 
cents of it this The union with the Canada 
Southern makes the Michigan Central more nearly like 
the Lake Shore, and it is doubtful if the two roads will 
reat differences in profits hereafter as here- 


ment was not in effect, 


cent.) less. 


year. 


have as g 
tofore. 
In order that we may compare the results on the 
united Michigan Central-Canada Southern system 
this year with those of previous years before the 
union, we have compiled from previous statements 
and from the annual reports the following table, in 
which the earnings, expenses, etc., of the Canada 
Southern in the first half of the year are added to 


those of the Michigan Central, as given in previous 
half-yearly statements : 

Michigan Central and Canada Southern earnings and profits in 
the June half-year for six years. 





Gross Net 
Year. earnings. Expenses. earnings. Surplus. 
1878. ...$4,285,628 *$3,172,863 $1,112,763 $126,066 
1879.... 4,605,691 *3,269,318 1,336,373 329,447 
1880 ... 6,496,899 4,089,021 2,407,878 1,363,978 
3 6,158,532 4,402,812 1,755,720 563,408 
2... 3,068,283 4,473,048 1,095,235 +144,910 
1883.. . 6,740,000 4,591,000 2,149,000 939,000 





*For these years the expenses of the Canada Southern for the 
first half of the year are assumed to be the same proportion of earn- 
- 5 as for the whole year, which is doubtless not quite accurate. 

+ Deficit. 


Thus the two roads together earned gross more in 
the last half-year than ever before; but the working 
expenses increased so much that the net earnings were 
$259,000 less than in 1880; and there being an increase 
in the fixed charges since then, the surplus available 
for dividends is $425,000 less this year than in the first 
half of 1880, though $375,600 more than in any other 
June half-year. 

The comparison with last year is extraordinarily 
favorable, because in this half of last year these roads 
did worse than in any other period of which we have 
record, not earning the interest on their bonds. The 
effect of restored through rates and a good harvest is 
seen unmistakably in the change from a deficit of 
$145,000 in the first half of last year to a profit of 
$939,000 in the first half of this year. 

1t will be noticed that the fixed charges are reported 
less this year.than last. There was a decrease on the 
Michigan Central, owing to some bonds being retired ; 
but a large amount has been expended for construc- 
tion by the Canada Southern, which will be paid for 
by an issue of second-mortgage bonds. Apparently, 
no charges have been made in the first half of the year 
for interest on these expenditures ; they will consid- 
erably increase the fixed charges in the second half of 
the year, doubtless. 

It would be interesting to know what has been the 
effect of the unior of the two roads in this first half- 
year of its existence. This we cannot ascertain exactly, 
and could not if we had the earnings and expenses of 
each company’s line separately. We believe that sub- 
stantially the whole of the through freight that for- 
merly was interchanged with the Great Western has 
been given to the Canada Southern, but only for a 


month has it had the entire through passenger 
traffic, during which time it is said that there 
has been a_ very large gain in earnings. On 
the other hand the Michigan Central has lost 
the heavy immigrant travel which the Grand 


Trunk and Great Western used to bring it from 
Canada (not coming from New York). The fact that 
the Michigan Central has made relatively greater 
gains than the Lake Shore is an indication that it has 
profited by the union, but the difference in the in- 
crease in gross earnings is not sufficient to be con- 
clusive, and the Lake Shore has so much more of the 
iron and coal traffic. which we should expect to be 
less than last year, that it may have made as great a 
gain in through traffic as the Michigan Central. 

In the second half of the year the Canada South- 
ern will have a much larger share of the Michigan 
Central through passengers than in the first half. Its 
earnings have usually, but not always, been largest in 
that half, and last year its net earnings were $651,500 
then, against $167,735 in the first half. But here we 
contrast the results of the best half-year in the his- 
tory of the road with the worst, and the first half of 
this year has been so favorable that no such improve- 
ment can be expected for the second half, while it 
would not be at all surprising if there were no im- 
provement then. In 1880, when traffic and 
rates were good in both halves of the year, 508 per 
cent. of the Canada Southern’s gross earnings were in 
the first half of the year; and in 1881, when the first 
half was favorable and the second very unfavorable, 
54 per cent. were in the first half. The result of the 
coming harvest will have much to do with this, and 
also the condition of manufacturing industries. This 
road, however, is less affected by the iron industry 
than the Lake Shore and many other roads; on the 
other hand, it is much more affected by the lumber in- 
dustry, which is the chief support of one long line, and 
a large item of traffic on others. It has been extraor- 
dinarily active for a few years, and is perhaps quite as 
much so now as ever, but it is liable to great fluctua- 
tions—nearly as much so as s the i iron industry. 





Record of New Railroad Constraction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Baltimore & Ohio.—The Street’s Run Branch is com- 
pleted from Glenwood, Pa., to Finleyville, 16 miles. 

East & West, of Alabama.—Track laid from East Ten- 
nessee Crossing, Ala., west 15 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Georgia Pacific.—Track laid from Irondale, Ala. 
miles. Gauge, 5 ft. 


, east 5 





Green Mountain.—Completed up Green Mountain in Mt, 
Desert, Me., 1 mile. 

Kentucky Central.—Extended from the Kentucky River 
south to Richmond, Ky., 11 miles. Gauge, 5 ft. 

Northern Pacific.—Extended eastward to Missoula, Mon., 
18 miles. 

This is a total of 66 miles of new railroad, making 1,966 
miles thus far this year, against 4,166 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1882, 1,972 miles in 1881, 1,899 
miles in 1880, 761 miles in 1879, 606 miles in 1878, 618 
miles in 1877, 673 miles in 1876, 407 milesin 1875, 637 
miles in 1874, and 1,408 miles in 187% 


THE CuicaGco, Sr. Louis & PirrspurGH RarLRoaD Com- 
PANY, which has succeeded by purchase at foreclosure sale 
to the property of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Cen- 
tral Railway Company, seems to have very different rela- 
tions with the Pennsylvania Company than its predecessor. 
The latter leased its road for a percentage of its net earnings 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Company, which 
worked it from Feb. 1, 1869, until Jan. 11 last, in the latter 
part of the time under the direction of the receivers. But 
the re-organized company seems -to be entirely 
independent of the Pennsylvania Company. It works its 
own road with its own staff, and apparently is free to act 
in opposition to Pennsylvania Railroad interests if it chooses. 
Before the re-organization, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany owned $4,762,000 of its mortgage bonds, but these 
did not entitle it to any of the $30,000,000 of stock issued 
by the new company. It may possibly have a large or even 
a controlling interest in this stock, and it evi- 
dently has a powerful voice in the direction of the 
new corporation, as a number of Pennsylvania Company 
officers are also officers of the Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts- 
burg Company. But it acts entirely independently, Mr. 
Wm. L. Scott, the President, is not identified with Penn- 
sylvania Railroad interests, and Pennsylvania traffic 
officers no longer represent it or direct its policy. The 
management works it apparently with the aim to 
make as much as possible for its own stockholders without 
regard to the effect on Pennsylvania Railroad interests. 
When the Pennsylvania worked it, it cultivated St. Louis 
and Louisville traffic over it (over the line between Colum- 
bus and Indianapolis) but not Chicago through passenger 
trafficor freight. It had no trains to and from Chicago mak- 
ing good connections with the East, and carried no Chicago 
live stock. This work could be done for the better advan- 
tage of the Pennsylvania by the Fort Wayne road, but the 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh apparently is bound to 
make every dollar it can for itself without regard 
to the Fort Wayne or its lessee. Of ccurse as it receives 
pretty much all of its west-bound traflic from the Pennsyl- 
vania, and most of its east-bound (at Indianapolis), self- 
interest requires it to preserve intimate relations with it. 
Only the 187 miles between Columbus and Indianapolis ou ¢ 
of the total 580 miles of the Chicago, St.Louis & Pittsburgh 
can be said to be necessary to the Pennsylvania. It does 
not require the much longer line to Chicago. Buta line 
between Columbus and [ndianapolis it must have in order to 
reach Indianapolis and St. Louis. 

If this road had been independent atan earlier day it 
very likely would have become the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Chicago line, and prevented the construction of its Chicago 
Division. Ata comparatively recent day the Erie might 
have been glad to make a permanent alliance with it. It 
does not make so good a line with it as Chicago & Atlantic 
does, but still it has for many years been one of the chief 
Chicago connections of the Erie and the New York, Pennsy]- 
vania & Ohio, and has brought more freight from 
Chicago to them, we believe, than to the Pennsylvania. 
It is so situated as to afford a favorable Chicago con 
nection with the Chesapeake & Obio, if the connection 
between Columbus and the Ohio Kiver can be managed: 
The development of a Chicago through passenger and live 
stock traffic over the road should, it would seem, add con- 
siderably to its somewhat meagre net earnings, though not 
so much as if it had occurred before the last two new roads 
from Chicago to the East had been payeieen 








THE CHIcaGo LIVE Stock APPORTIONMENT as originally 
modified by Mr. Adams, the Arbitrator, to make room for 
the Nickel Plate line, has been confirmed by him after re- 
ceiving arguments on an appeal. The appeal was made by 
the Nickel Plate, which wanted more than the 10 per cent. 
awarded it, and arguments were made by several other 
companies to show that not so large a part of the Nickel 


Plate’s share should come from their percentage. The per- 
centages by the old and new apportionments are: 

Old. 
Chicago & Grand Trunk.............ccec00.cescees 6 
CEE. os: cdsseee atepaceubtenen erehes 26 
Bas 524500490000 0nnksucs . 36 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 26 
EE Dc sa nine’ cand! sie buhniseb 0 6aed a6 etkbel 6 





New York, Chicago & St. Louis............... 

Thus the Lake Shore contributes 4 to the Nickel Plate’ 8 
10 per cent., the Michigan Central and the Fort Wayne 
284 each, the Baltimore & Ohio 4, and the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk nothing. This latter is because the dressed beef ship- 
ments are now included with live stock, and the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk has so much of this that it had claimed a 
larger allowance of live stock. 

The Chicago live stock shipments make a very large busi- 
ness, which is now profitable, and the diversion of a con- 
siderable percentage of it will not be relished by any line. 
A further division will have to be made, however; for not 
only is the new Chicago & Atlantic road in position to com- 
mand a share of it, but the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh 
will no longer go without that traffic, but will put on live 
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stock trains and compete with the other roads for a share of 
it, which it seems able to command. The amount of this 
traffic which a railroad cau secure depends largely on the 
number of Eastern consuming points at which it can deliver 
to advantage. The Baltimore & Obio is at a disadvantage 
at every important market excevt Baltimore; the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk delivers little outside of New England. The 
Fort Wayne carries to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and New York, but very littleto New England. The Lake 
Shore can supply Buffalo, Albany and all interior New 
York, as well as New York City, Boston and New Eng- 
land; and it also delivers at Pittsburgh, and can 


deliver cattle at Philadelphia and Baltimore, though™ 


we do not know that it does. The same field is open to the 
Michigan Central except Pittsburgh. The Nicke) Plate has 
open to it Buffalo and all the country further east which 
the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central supply. This is 
a traffic, however, in which age, reputation and an estab- 
lished trade count for more, perhaps, than in ordinary 
freight traffic. Something of the qualities of a passenger 
carrier are required. Unless a road is comfortable for the 
cattle to ride on it cannot get many, and a rough road 
they will avoid. 


CHICAGO THROUGH SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the week 
ending June 21 have been, for four successive years : 


18380. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
TOUR oss Seccsoesboativesces - 68,360 54,266 28,753 27,449 


Thus the shipments this year were 1,304 tons (4!¢ per 
cent.) less than last year even, and were nearly 50 per cent. 
less than in 1881 and 60 per cent. less than in 1880. The 
week in 1881 was the one next previous to the open break- 
ing out of the railroad war. The shipments this year were 
decidedly small. 

Of the shipments this year 17.7 per cent. went by the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, 17.8 by the Michigan Central, 16.7 
by the Lake Shore, 24.5 by the Fort Wayne, 16.7 by the 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, and 6.6 by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Thus 34.5 per cent. went by the two Vanderbilt 
roads and 41.2 by the two Pennsylvania roads, against the 
151¢ and 3515 per cent,to which they are entitled, respect- 
ively. 

For seven successive weeks the Chicago shipments hav® 
been, in tons: 


——— - — ——-—__—_——Week ending —— - ———_-—___ —-—- - 
May 7. May14. May 21. May31. June7. June 14. June 21. 
40,482 36,270 26,677 25,054 26,093 29,399 27.449 


Thus, though the shipments last week were 1,950 tons less 
than the previous week, they were greater than in any 
other week since the middle of May. But receipts at Chi. 
eago were so large in June that larger shipments were to be 
expected. 

The imperfect report of through and local eastward ship- 
ments of flour, grain and provisions from Chicago by the 
six pool lines and also the Nickel Plate and the Chicago & 
Atlantic gives a total of 27,215 tons for the week ending 
June 23, against 18,729 tons in the corresponding week of 
last year, and 25,102 in the previous week of this year. Of 
tie total last week, 949 tons are credited to the Nickel Plate 
and 2,054 to the Chicago & Atlantic. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Chicago Exposition of Railway Appliances. 





The Niles Tool Works of Hamilton, O., have on exhibi- 
tion twelve different machines, including a double axle 
lathe, on which it is said 20 master car-builders’ standard 
axles are turned inten hours, and a 9 in. slotting machine 
of new pattern with a larger reach than usual in such ma- 
chines; a 3-in. engine lathe 14 ft. long;a 7-ft. horizontal 
boring machine especially adapted fur turning steel tires 
(this machine has been sold to Thompson, Stern & Co., a 
London firm, for use in Manchester, England); one screw 
machine for making set screws, cap screws, studs, etc. This 
machine is made unusually heavy and strong, and will wake 
screws from a bar from 2 iv. in diameter to all the smaller 
sizes. The operation is as follows: A bar of iron, either 
round, square or hexagonal, is passed through the spindle, 
ex tending out to the proper distance for the length of the 
screw desired. This distance is regulated by a stop in the 
turret. A reducing toolin the turret head is then brought 
into service, reducing the bar at one cut to the standard 
diameter of bolt required. The thread is then made by 
the opening die plate, and afterward sized to the ex- 
act standard by a solid die in the turret-head. This makes 
the screws exactly uniform, and imposes very little work 
on the sizing die. The screw is then pointed and faced on 
the end and cut off. The carriage is provided with two 
tool posts, carrying tools for these different operations. Ad- 
justable stops regulate the length of the screw, the length of 
the head, the length of the thread, ete., with perfect uni- 
formity. 

They also exhibit an arch-bar drilling machine for drill- 
ing car truck-frames, This machine has eight spindles. It 
is driven by a cone with three steps for a belt 4 in. wide, 
and is very strongly geared. The spindles are all operated 
by one heavy shaft, and drill the six or eight holes at ove 
operation. Each spindle has a socket adjustable vertically, 
allowing the drills to be used at different levels. The spin- 
dies have lateral adjustment for change of centres. The 
end spindles have an adjustment from 314 in. to 7 in. be- 
tween centres, and the outside spindles an adjustment of 34 
to 14 in. between centres. 

One radial drilling machine of 6 ft. radius is shown by them 
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The drill is adjustable in any position within a sphere of 12 


ft. in diameter, drilling holes at any desired angle. The table 
also swivels, and can be adjusted to any angle. The radiating 
arm travels up and down on a turn column, and in almost 
every instance the drill can be brought to the work. It is 
furnished with power-feed and quick return motion, is 
heavily back-geared, and made very heavy and strong in 
all its parts. 

A hydraulic power wheel press for wheels 42 in. in 
diameter, tested to 150 tons pressure, is provided 
with double pump, having two plungers, one 2 in. in 
diameter and one *%{ in. in diameter. By this arrangement 
the arm is moved rapidly where there is little or no pressure 
required, and more slowly when the pressure is high. 

A wheel boring machine which will chuck 48 in. in 
diameter, for boring car wheels,is a very stiff, powerful 
machine. This is one of the heaviest of its class in the 
market, weighing fully 9,000 pounds, the metal being dis- 
tributed in the best possible manner to resist the strains to 
which the machine may be subjected. It is provided with 
power frame. Tke feed motion is also of excellent design, 
and very simple in construction. A planing macbine shown 
will plane 44 in. square and 12 ft. long. This planer is operated 
by tangent gearing running in oil, and perfectly noiseless in 
action. The method of driving affordsa steady, uniform 
motion. The table reverses without shock or jar. This 
planer is built heavy and embodies all modern improve- 
ments. Among:the other machines exhibited are a 
shaping machine, a 39-in. vertical drill, etc. 

Morgan, Williams & Co., of Alliance, O., have on exhi- 
bition three steam hammers, one 150 pounds, with single 
stand, one 1,250 pounds, single stand, and one 1,500 
pounds, double stand. Patent treadle connection to the 
valve enables the operator to control the hammer and do 
bis work at the same time. These hammers belong to the 
class in which the hammer head works in guides instead of 
being controlled by the piston rod. The gear in these 
small bammers is such that the machinery itself educates 
the operators how to adjust so as to suit the work being 
done. They have adjusting right and left-hand screws, 
which indicate to the workman how to regulate the blows of 
the hammer. They are arranged with a patent cushion 
arrangement, which consists of a recess cast on the top of 
the cylinder head, which contains a volute spring. Under- 
neath this volute spring is a pin or plunger which projects 
underneath the cylinder head, and against which the piston 
will strike in case it gets beyond the control of the operator 
of the hammer. The head is made weaker than any por- 
tion of the cylinder, so that in case of accident it will be 
be broken and not the cylinder itself. These hammers are 
operated by a balance valve, which may be described as 
a square piston valve. It consists of a valve of rectangu- 
lar section, which works underneath a cap which is held 
down by set screws so as to make a steam joint on top 
of the valve. There are steam ports on both top and 
bottom, so that the area for admission of steam is double 
what it would be with an ordinary valve. In case tbe 
valve should wear it is readily adjusted or tightened up 
by facing up the bottom of the cap under which it works. 

The Gordon & Maxwell Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, exhibit 
water station pumps with vertical boiler for railroad pur- 
poses. 

The Yale & Towne Mauufacturing Co.’s exhibit consists 
chiefly of cranes and other hoisting appliances, this depart- 
ment of the company’s business being the one most directly of 
interest to railroad managers. It includes a 10-ton Weston 
pillar crane suitable for use in railroad yards and similar 
places. There is also a 5-ton jib crane, a 3-ton hand power 
traveling crane suitable for foundry use ; a small Smith’s 
crane and a variety of crabs, winches, Weston differential 
pillow blocks and other light hoisting appliances. Under 
the latter head may be mentioned a very complete system of 
overhead transfer track, with curves, switches and turn 
tables. This is applicable tothe handling of work in ma- 
chine shops and to the transfer and storage of merchandise 
of all kinds in warehouses, stations, etc. All of the Weston 
cranes and hoists embody the element of absolute safety, 
both to person and load, the construction being such that the 
load is always self-sustained and cannot run down, nor can 
the handles of hand cranes recoil on the operator, These 
cranes embody a great many novel devices tending to 
simplify the machines and to render them more convenient, 
yet sate, in use. This company is the first in the United 
States to make a distinct specialty of crane building, and 
during the past five years has developed many valuable 
and important novelties in this field and has extended its 
operations so tbat it is now building cranes of all types 
and capacities and applicable to all purposes. 


16-in. 


Anuother feature of the exhibit comprises various weigh- 
ing mechanisms based upou the inventions of Mr. A. H. 
Emery, the designer and builder of the famous 400-ton 
testing machive in the governmens arsenal at Watertown, 
Mass. It was hoped that a 50-ton Emery testing machine 
would be exhibited, but its completion in time for the Expo- 
sition was not possible. There is shown, however, a 20-ton 
Emery hydraulic platform scale, which embodies most of 
the important inventions of Mr. Emery relating to weigh- 
ing machines. In this, the platform is carried directly upon 
four fluid supports or chambers, connected by small copper 
tubes with the weigh-beam case. The construction is such 
that the vertical motion of the supports and of the plat- 
form is less than ;45 of an inch, so that, practically, pressure, 
rather than motion, is transmitted through the hermetically 
sealed tubes to the weighing mechanism. Here, by means 
of a reducing chamber, also hermetically connected with the 
tubes, the fluid pressure is transmitted through a steel 
column to the weigh-beam. The connections by which 
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the several levers are attached consist of a system 
of plate fulcrums, instead of the ordinary knife-edge 
fulcrum. The latter device, which is the corner- 
stone of all previous systems of weighing, possesses, 
as is well known, many defects, particularly when used 
under high pressures. The Emery plate fulcrum is a perfect 
substitute for the knife edge, and, as used, practically 
annihilates friction, and being unaffected by pressure or 
atmospheric conditions, is permanent and imperishable; so 
that a scale built on this system when once properly ad- 
justed will retain its accuracy and sensitiveness undimin- 
ished for years. The 20-ton scale exhibited is so sensitive 
that an ordinary half-ounce letter placed on the platform 
will deflect the indicating needle not only when the scale is 
empty, but also when it is fully loaded. Pertaining to this 
part of the exhibit is also an Emery pressure gauge, indicat- 
ing up to 4,500 pounds to the square inch, the construction 
of which embodies the same system of plate fulcrums as is 
used in the scales. The Emery testing machines are also 
constructed upon a similar system and possess an accuracy 
and sensitiveness under the severe pressures which obtain in 
such machines far beyond anything heretofore attained. 
The company is now building three 50-ton testing machines, 
which are to be followed in the works by others of 100 tons 
capacity, and it is prepared to contract for machines of any 
capacity desired up to 1,000 tons. 

The company exhibits samples of such portions of its 
lock product as are applicable to railroad uses, including 
padlocks, car-door locks, etc., but does not attempt to make 
a full presentation of this department of its business. This 
company, as our readers know, is the successor of the well- 
known Yale Lock Manufacturing Co., its works be- 
ing located at Stamford, Conn., where it employs some 
650 hands. The western office is at No. 64 Lake street 
Chicago. 

The Eureka Iron Co., of Wyandotte, Mich., exhibits 
specimens of plate iron, pig iron, blooms, bar iron, fish 
plates, etc. 

G. A. Shoudy, of Lockport, Ill., exbibits his track jack 
for lifting rails and repairing track. It consists of shaft 
and windlass supported on a ‘wooden stand and with a 
chain wound round the windlass, which is attached to the 
rail by a pair of clamps. The windlass is operated by a 
lever and ratchet wheel. 

The Pratt & Whitney Co., of Hartford, Conn., exhibits a 
full line of machinists’ tools, comprising planers 16 to 40 in. 
and up to 12 ft. table, planing 12 ft., the latter size being 
double head and using two tools ; lathes from 13 in. to 27 
in. and up to 12 ft. base. The list of lathes includes a gap 
lathe, 52 in. swing, automatic feed chucking lathes with 
turret head, for manufacturing purposes, obviating the ne- 
cessity of removing the work from the chuck until finished; 
a 28-in. chucking machine for flat drill work; milling ma- 
chines, No. 1 power and No. 3 power; a No. 3 turret-head 
screw machine, fitted up, in operation, making half-inch 
steel set screws; cutting-off machine, No. 2 and No. 3, cut- 
off stock to any length up to 4 in. in diameter, automatic 
feed; upright drills, No. 2, upright with automatic feed, 
quick return, back gear and depth gauge, with a table 24 
in. in diameter; a 14-inch shaping machine with automatic 
feed, with longitudival feed, circular feed, and 
up-and-down feed, this machine including 12-in. centres and 
Newell planer vise; 12-in. crank shaping machine with the 
same motions and range of work within its limit as the 
preceeding; 10-in. pillar shape with Newell vise and hand 
lathes 15 in. and 18 in., the latter back gear, 8 ft. bed; 
Nos. 3 and 4 turret head bolt cutters. 

Also No. 2 single head National bolt cutter with new style 
of head; No. 3 double head National bolt cutter, and Nos. 4 
and 5 National bolt cutter. 

A five-spindle nut tapping machine. 

A No. 2 screw shaping machine used in connection with a 
No. 3 turret head screw machine. 

Acutter grinder for grinding cutters and reamers straight, 
taper or spiral. 

A twist drill grinder. 

New pattern grinder drills that will cut the exact diameter 
of the twist drill and give the proper amount of clearance. 

A bolt machine, Burnbam’s patent, for use by black- 
smiths. 

Taps, dies, die stocks, United States standard thread, from 
1-16 in. up to 3!¢ in., including hand taps, both taper, 
plug and bottoming machine taps, stay bolt taps of al 
lengths up to 54 in., stay bolt taper reamers, United States 
standard thread gauges, in two varieties, hardened and not 
ground and hardened and ground in the angle of the thread 
from 4 in. to 2 in. inclusive. 

Limit gauges for inspecting round bar iron used for United 
States standard bolts to insure uniformity in the size, the 
latter gauges being drop-forged from tool steel. Specimens 
of the latter work are also exhibited in standard sized 
gauges Drop-forge tool steel, a complete set of standard 
sized gauges from in. to 2in. by sixteenths, and 214 to 
3 by eighths. 

Cylindrical gauges external and internal ; thread tools for 
cutting United States standard thread, constructed so that 
the sharpening is done by merely grinding on the top: 
chasers for cutting bolts in a lathe in the least possible time ; 
one set United States standard thread gauge reference 
blocks. 

The Kelly Scroll Section Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
exhibits what is called the Kelly patent mineral wool steam 
pipe covering. 

The Cliff & Righter Co., Limited, of Oswego, N. Y., ex- 
hibits specimens of the ‘‘ Acme ” elliptic single-plate spring. 
Unlike most other springs this consists of but a single plate, 
of elliptical section in the middle, which tapers down to the 
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form ofa flat bar next tothe ends. They also exhibit speci- 
mens of coil springs and have one of Riehle Brothers’ test- 
ing machines in which the action of the springs is shown. 

The E. Horton & Son Co., of Windsor Locks, Conn., ex- 
hibits an assortment of lathe chucksof various sizes for 
various purposes. 

George P. Clark, of Windsor Locks, Conn., exhibits 
specimens of rubber-tired baggage truck wheels of various 
kinds. These are made forall sorts of purposes, are noise_ 
less, and prevent the wearing of carpets, floors, etc. 

R. T. Whelpley, General Agent of the Hamilton Rubber 
Co., Chicago, exhibits an assortment of rubber goods, in- 
cluding hose, belting, gaskets, springs, fire-buckets, etc. 

The Delaware Bridge Co. kas sent a number of photo- 
graphs of the bridges which it has erected at different 
places, including the Coney Island iron pier, and bridges in 
various stages of construction. 

W. W. Wilcox, Chicago, exhibits several cases of baggage 
checks and policemen’s and railroad employés’ shields, also 
stamps of various kinds, ticket puvches, etc. 

The Verona Tool Works, Metcalf, Paul & Co., of Pitts- 
burgb, have an assortment of ** Verona” nut locks, edge- 
rolled car springs, track tools and drill rods. They give a 
list of railroad companies on which the ‘‘ Verona” nut lock 
is used, with the number used on each line. The total 
amounts to 53,862,006. 

Young & Sons, Philadelphia, exhibit an assortment of 
engineering instruments, including a No. 6 transit, 20-inch 
level, a No. 7 transit, a No. 10 mountain transit, 18-inch 
level, a Burt solar compass, Young’s new level, with speci- 
mens of leveling rods, chains and other instruments. 

E. Remington & Sons, Ilion, N. Y., exhibit a number of 
specimens of their type-writers. 

A. H. Abbott & Co., Chicago, exhibit a case of drawing 
instruments. 

E. J. Brooks & Co., New York, exbibit a large assortment 
of their freight car seals. We expect to givea detailed 
description of these in future and will therefore say nothing 
more at present. 

Buff & Berger, Boston, exhibit a case of surveying in- 
struments, chains, tape lines and various other appliances 
used in surveying. 

A. H. Andrews & Co., western agents for George D 
Emery, of Boston, Mass., exhibit a large assortment of 
foreigu woods of various kinds, some of them very beautiful 
specimens, especially a section of a rosewood tree, about 31¢ 
ft. in diameter. Woods of every variety are shown, many 
of the names of which would be as new to our readers as 
they were to the writer. 

The Electric Industrial Co., of Boston, has an exbibit, 
which consists chiefly of an electric signal clock for starting 
railway trains. The essential features of the machine are 
an upright cylinder, which is drilled with a hole for each 
minute in the 24 hours, one set of holes being for 
week days and one set for Sundays. The train 
dispatcher sets up the time-table of the road on 
the cylinder by putting pins into the holes. It is then con- 
nected with the standard regulator of the station and keeps 
time with it. Whenever the time-table calls for the depart- 
ure of atrain, the large gongsin the waiting rooms and 
train house are struck automatically, and a warning signal 
of two or three blows is struck.two or three minutes before 
the train should leave, and a departure signal is given just at 
starting time. The machine strikes week day signals until 
12 o’clock Saturday night, when it automatically changes to 
Sunday time, changing back again to week day time at 12 
o’clock Sunday night. 

A number of specimens of standard clocks for railroads, 
manufactured by J. Henry Gerry & Brother, of Elgin, IIL, 
are also exhibited. 

The Marks Adjustable Chair Co., of New York, exhibits 
a number of samples of its reclining and revolving chairs 
for railroad cars. These chairs are arranged so that the 
seat and the back are adjustable. Theseat has a backward 
inclination and the back of the chair can be arranged at any 
angle desired. The whole is operated by two latches, one 
attached to each arm of the chair, so that a person sitting 
in it may adjust it to any desired position. It exbibits 
two kinds of these chairs, one with an extension supporting 
the feet and legs of passengers and the other a revolving 
chair which is without this extension. They are all ex- 
tremely comfortable and indicate the progress which has 
recently been made in this part of railroad equipment. 

This company also exhibits some beautiful specimens of 
chenille berth curtains and window curtains. 

The Wheeler & Wilsun Manufacturing Co., of Bridge- 
port, Conn., exhibits one of the Boynton patent magic frame 
directories for exhibiting at railway stations the schedule 
of outgoing trains. The directory is designed to be placed 
upon the wallof the station, and is operated by a single 
movement of a key lever, the changes in the schedule being 
effected by means of perforated cards. It therefore requires 
no mental effort to operate it, and it cannot make a mistake, 
and will present such and only such information as may be 
decided to be given by the management. The arrangement 
is extremely ingenious, and is now in operation at the 
Broad street station in Philadelphia and the Grand Central 
Depot in New York. Y 

Mr. Boynton also exhibits one of his station indicators, 
which consists of a wooden case about 24 by 15 in., contain- 
ing the names of the stations on a folding curtain. This is 
Operated by mechanism consisting of a sack somewhat like 
that used on the vacuum brake, and is operated by an 
ejector on the locomotive, by which the air is exhausted 
from the sack, The locomotive runner has a similar indica- 
tor in the cab, so that he can see the position in which it 
stands at every station. It is now in service on the Central 





Division of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore road, 
and has been in operation there for two years. 

Giles Brothers & Co., Chicago, exhibit an assortment of 
railroad clocks, watches, ete. They are making a class of 
fine watcbes at reasonable rates for the use of railrcad men 
These watches are mounted in both gold and silver cases. 
They exbibit a very beautiful watch for railroad engineers 
and conductors which is inciosed in a case made in imitation 
of a car wheel, the tread of the wheel and flange forming 
the outside of the case. What would be the centre of the 
wheel is beautifully engraved with a locomotive on one side 
and a blank space on the otber for the name of the owner. 
The movement of these watches is made by the Elgin Watch 
Co., and is spevially designed for keeping time on railroad 
trains. They exbibit some watches of their own make with 
beautiful and very elaborately engraved cases. They also 
exbibit one of their watches in what they call a dust and 
water-proof case. These are intended to exclude dust and 
water. One of them was exhibited running immersed in 
water. 

They also exhibit two different sizes of extra fine locomo- 
tive clocks, intended for use in cabs of locomotives. They 
have also a tower clock intended for railroad stations, giv- 
ing time by four different dials, and a variety of station 
clocks; also a globe for indicating the time at any point on 
the earth’s surface, which illustrates very forcibly the ne- 
cessity of some reform in the system of keeping time on 
railroads. 

Hagstoz & Thorpe, Philadelpbia, proprietors of the Key- 
stone watcb case factory, exhibit a variety of watch cases 
manufactured by a new process out of flat plates of solid 
silver. The backs are made without any solder. They are 
made with a dust-proof band on the inside, which effect- 
ually excludes all dust or moisture from the 
movement of the watch. They exhibit a 
great variety of forms and designs of these 
cases, some of them most elaborately decorated and others 
of the plainest possible description. They also exhibit a gold 
case which is formed out of a plate composed of a plate of 
composition with a gold plate on each side of it. 

The composition is entirely covered with the gold plate, 
thus reducing the cost of the case very materially and add- 
ing to its strength. They also exhibit a number of cases en- 
graved with views from different railroads, including 
Mauch Chunk, the Niagara Suspension Bridge, Niagara 
Falls and a variety of other similar views. They also show 
cases engraved with locomotives, cars and other designs ap- 
propriate to railroad service. 

Harvey Brothers exbibit a case of corporation uniforms 
of various styles and patterns. 

A. French & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., exhibit an assortment 
of elliptic and semi-elliptic, spiral, equalizing, keg-shaped 
and street-car springs. The character of the work made by 
this establishment is too well-known to require any com 
ment. 

R. B. Stone, of Chicago, exhibits a large assortment of 
foreign and domestic woods of various kiuds. Probably 
few persons have any idea of the variety of American 
woods, and a careful examination of this exhibit would be 
a revelation to most car-builders, as well as most other per 
sons interested in such matters. 

D. A. Tiopkins, of New York, exhibits his well-known 
lead-lined journal bearings for cars. 

The Empire Car Roofing Co. is represented in the Exposi- 
tion by a booth representing a freight car covered with one 
of its roofs, 

The Pittsburgh Forge and Iron Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
exhibit specimens of car axles of various kinds, some of 
which have been tested and bent into various forms to show 
their strength, ductility and toughness. A tabular state- 
ment of the tests to which they have been subjected is elso 
appended to some broken specimens, which we have not 
space to publish. They also exhibit an assortment of bolts 
and nuts, track bolts, stay bolt iron in its finished condition- 
bridge bolts, and fish plates of various forms. 


James P. Marsb & Co., of Chicago, exhibit an assortment 
of steam and hydraulic gauges of various forms. 

George W. Hunt, of Philadelphia, exhibits a full size 
model of what he calls his patent device for lighting the 
s teps of cars and carriages. It consists of a lamp placed un- 
der and behind the steps of a railroad car. It is arranged so 
as to throw its light outward towards the steps, thus illu- 
minating them thoroughly. A red lens at the rear acts asa 
danger signal. 

Arthur E. Rendle, of New York, exhibits a section of 
what he calls bis Acme glazing for skylights, etc. It is 
shown full size and illustrates his system of glazing for roofs 
very clearly. 

The Vulcanized Fibre Co., of Wilmington, Del., exhibit 
a great variety of objects made of its vulcanized fibre; 
the principal of which are dust guards for use on car 
journal-boxes and washers for track-bolts aid journal-box 
covers. This material is also applied to a variety of other 
purposes, as handles for gauge-cocks, non-conductors for 
electrical purposes, etc. 

W. C. Allison, of Philadelphia, exhibits an assortment of 

wrought-iron pipes, pipe couplings, etc., of which he is an 
extensive manufacturer. 
_ The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. exhibits samples of 
Its paints, and of Wheeler’s wood filier and primer, driers and 
japan, of which it is manufacturer. It exhibits speci- 
mens of a variety of woods finished with Wheeler’s 
wood filler and one coat of varnish. The finish is all that 
could be desired and indicates what may be done with this 
material. 

The E. D. Albro Co., Cincinnati, exhibits a variety of 
veneers and fancy woods, most of them finished and var- 





nished. A noticeable feature in the exhibit was its card 
printed on a thin piece of veneer. 

Cory, Ogden & Parker, Chicago, exhibit specimens of what 
they call Parker’s cement paint, in eight different shades. 
It is, “of course, difficult to tell anything of the quality of 
these paints by looking at them. All that can oe said is 
that their appearance is all that could be desired. 

The Chester Steel Casting Co., of Chester, Pa. , exhibitsa 
variety of steel castings, such as locomotive cross-heads, 
guide-yokes, rail straighteners and a large bevel wheel, 
about 4 ft. in diameter. 

Pailip T. Justice, of Philadelphia, exhibits samples of bis 
patent weldiess, solid-drawn steel tubes. These tubes are 
used in locomotive work for bushing sleeves and collars and 
similar purposes. They are made of any diameter and 
thickness and are cut to the required length. He also ex 
hibits samples of hydraulic jacks, which are a specialty of 
this exhibitor ; also a model of a dead-stroke hammer, 
which is a well-known implement among railroad men and 
manufacturers. 


The Chicago Tire & Spring Works exhibit an assortment 


of car wheel and locomotive tires of various sizes from 36 
in. to 6 ft. 3 in. in diameter. These tires are manufactured 
at Melrose near Chicago, and are rolled out of imported 
English blooms. It is claimed that these tires are rolled so 
as not to be ,4, in. out of a true circle. They also exhibit 
a variety of elliptic und semi-elliptic springs for freight and 
passenger cars and locomotives, and an assortment quite 
too great to enumerate of spiral springs for all purposes 
about railroads. 

Andrews & Clooney, New York, exhibit a variety of 
elliptic and semi-elliptic springs for cars and locomotives ; 
also spiral springs for street and steam cars, and cast-iron 
wheels. 

The Helmbacher Forge Rolling Mills Co., of St. Louis, ex- 
hibits a pair of frames for a switching engine in the rough, 
equalizing bars for passenger car trucks, Miller coupling- 
hooks and buffers and levers; standard car axles, some 
specimens made of puddied iron and others of wrought iron, 
and a sample of an axle half finished, showing the bars of 
wrought iron at one end before being welded together; also 
a locomotive driving axle, and Hudson’s patent wrecking 
frog, which is intended for replacing cars which are derailed, 
The company also shows a variety of pins and linksjof vari- 
ous forms, sizes and patterns. This exhibit illustrates very 
strongly the uecessity for the adoption of standards in these 
parts of railroad equipment. Specimens of links and pins 
are exhibited bent into various forms, showing the test to 
which they have been submitted; also other unfinished 
specimens showing the process of manufacture. 

The Farist Steel Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., exhibits a 
variety of elliptic and spiral springs for passenger and 
freight car service. It shows an example of one sprirg 
which has been in use on the Chicago & Northwestern road 
for nine years, and shows no diminution in size or in 
strength. 

The National Railroad Supply Co., of Des Moines, [a., 
exhibits specimens of Loeke’s jvint luck. This consists of a 
combination of the old-fashioned double-lipped chair and 
angle-bar fish plates. Thelatter are driven in underneath 
the lips of the chair and are held in position by a sort of 
rigid frame in the flange of the angle fish plate. It is 
claimed that these can be securely fastened in this way 
without bolts or nuts. It has been used experimentally on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quiucy, the Chicago & Alton 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroads. 

James Spear, of Philadelphia, exhibits a variety of his wel’. 
known car heaters with anti-clinker grates and the other 
improvements for which his stoves are noted. The general 
principle of this stove is that of heating by con vection or by 
the introduction of cold air which is warmed in the stove 
and delivered into the car warm. By this means a continued 
supply of fresh air is supplied to the car. 

Charles W. Pickering & Co., of Philadelphia, exhibit a 
variety of elliptic, semi-elliptic and spiral springs, intended 
for locomotives, freight and passenger cars. 

William H. Foulke & Co., of Chicago, exhibit a variety 
of office desks, including several made on the Wooton 
pattern. Most railroad men are thoroughly familiar with 
the conveniences of the latter, so that no description is re- 
quired. It may be added that the conveniences of these 
desks are very fascinating to editors as well as to railroad 
men, and that everything seems to be provided to avoid 
getting books, papers, etc., into that confusion which rail- 
road officers and editors constantly struggle to avoid. The 
desks exhibited are in both walnut and mahogany and are 
suited for almost any description of office use. 


McConway, Torley & Co.,'of Pittsburgh, Pa., exhibit bot- 
the Janney freight and passenger car coupler in full size 
and arranged on a truck running on rails so that its opera- 
tion can be shown both in coupling and in uncoupling. The 
trucks with the freight car coupler attached are arranged 
on rails, one set of which are six inches higher than the 
other, to show that it will couple easily with this difference 
in height. The freight car coupler is exactly hke the well- 
known passenger car coupler, with the exception that no 
side spring buffers are provided on the freight cars. Instead 
of being arranged to uncouple with a lever from the plat- 
form, the freight car coupler has a bell crank immediately 
over the coupling hook, which is separated by a rod which 
extends to the out side of the car, so that a man on the 
ground, without going between the cars, can uncouple. 
This bas been put on 50 cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and the Chicago & Alton is now applying it to 100 cars. 
It has also been applied experimentally on a number of 
other roads, so that it isin a fair way of being thoroughly: 
tested at a very early day. 
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Train Rules. 


Vill. 

The rule that may be found in the place of honor in the 
largest number of codes, and which may therefore be re- 
garded as the most important of all as decided by experi- 
ence, is, without doubt, that which defines the rights of 
trains running in a certain direction over those of the same 
grade moving in the opposite direction. And although this 
subject is universally (and justly) regarded as worthy of 
such a prominent place, it is, strange to say, in a great 
many cases the tirst place where ambiguity and looseness of 
construction will be noticed. After all, the only really in- 
fallible and “ truly true” rule is that irritator of the bump 
of cautiousness which enjoins a constant adherence to the 
‘safe side;” and having told the employés how to settle their 
doubts, there seems to be a general purpose to make it cer- 
tain that they shall have a plenty of them (even if they are 
small ones) on which to exercise the rule. 

If any one rule more than another ought to be clear and 
simple this is the one, and it will pay to take a little pains 
to make itso. Most of the difficulties vanish, however, 
when we confine our attention to a single train, and cease 
trying to convey, in a single sentence, different ideas to dif- 
ferent men. Aside from this, the chief faults arise from the 
simple nature of the business on new roads where the rules 
are originated. ltis generally assumed that at all way 
stations the arriving time and leaving time are exactly the 
same, and at meeting places that both trains arrive and de™ 
part at the same moment, and the rules are worded accord 
ingly ; thus making no provision for meetings where 
both trains stop from 15 to 60 or more minutes and 
neither arrive nor depart together. In many cases trains 
are told to wait for the right to the road under circum- 
stances where they are quite likely to acquire it without 
waiting. When a road grows so as to have a portion of its 
line double-tracked, this rule, instead of being reconstructed, 
is simply patched (and so with others),so that, except to the 
old men who grow with the road, there is more or less con- 
fusion of ideas. As before observed, most of these defects 
are nominally provided for in the general summing up, by 
the ‘‘ caution rule;” but where the purpose is to leave room 
for as few doubts as possible, they ought to be weeded out. 
It is impracticable to arrange the captions, etc., here as 
they ought to be in the manual, butit may be explained in 
passing that the titles, such as precede rules 81, 88 and 95. 
should be in the form of a running headline, a certain page 
or number of pages being given to each important division 
of the subject. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF SINGLE TRACKS. 

81. WHERE THERE IS ONLY ONE MAIN TRACK in use 
you are to be guided by the following rules (82 to 
87 inclusive). 

82. If your train is of the first class, it must, while on 
single track, be treated as second class; on single track 
all regular passenger trains are second class. 

83. On the branches ‘‘ toward........ ” shall be taken 
to mean toward the main line. 

84. When running toward ....you have the right 
to the road over all trains of the same class as yours 
which are moving in a direction from........ ; butif a 
train of the same class as yours is not met at the place 
where you ought to meet it, you must leave that place 
at least five minutes late, and must keep at least five 
minutes Jate until you meet it. 

85. When running in a direction from........ you 
must keep out of the way of all trains of the same class 
as yours which are running toward........ , being care- 
ful not to move your train forward unless there is time 
to reach the next station (place where you can meet) 
before the time set down iu the time-table for any op- 
posing train of the same class to leave there. 

86. When a train ahead of you carries a red signal 
and you are running under the protection of it, you 
must meet all opposing trains of the same class as yours 
at the same place that the bearer of tbe signal meets 
them. 

87. Wherever you meet a train which bearsa red 
signal in front, and which is of the same class as yours, 
at that same place you must meet all trains running 
under the protection of that signal. 

Rule 82, as will be seen, is arranged for a road that is part 
single and part double track; for one composed wholly of 
single track it could be differently worded, though that 
would not be necessary. 

The elaborate classification of trains so as to give differ- 
ent degrees of importance to express, accommodation and 
special passenger, live-stock, ordinary end local freight, pay 
car, gravel aiid the various other trains, although desirable 
and on doubie track quite practicable, would on single track 
cause confusion to more than balance its usefulness; at all 
events, the occasions on which it would be’useful on a single 
track road are so comparatively infrequent that the matter 
could very well be left with the train despatcher, and the 
general rules thus be left unencumbered by it. 

Stating the direction as from or toward a certain place 
seems fully as clear as any form and is used by first-class 
roads, though perhaps nothing more serious than personal 
fancy decides between it and the more common form of 
north and south, east and west. Theconstruction of Rules 
86 and 87 presupposes that regular trains and their extras 

(“‘sections” following under a red flag) shall keep near to- 
gether. There are of course, instances where the despatch- 
er would have to give special orders in order to prevent 
crowding and delay at the meeting point, but the simplicity 
of the plan shown here, as compared with that which leaves 
a dull-headed conductor in doubt as to whether he has a 
right to follow a red flag to a certain place or toa certain 
time is undoubtedly in its favor. 

FREIGHT CONDUCTORS. 


88. WHEN RUNNING A FREIGHT TRAIN you are to be 
guided by. Rules 89 to 94 inclusive. 





89. You must keep the rate of speed asnear. .. miles 
an hour as possible, except when safety requiresa lower 
rate ; you are particularly required to govern it when 
running down grade. 

90. When running a train that has no live stock in it 
you must be careful not to hinder any train that does 
have such freight. 

91. When running a train that has no live stock or 
perishable goods in it you must be careful not to hinder 
any train that does have either of those kinds of 
freight. 

92. You must keep the doors of the cars closed and 
fastened. 

93. You must do whatever switching any station 
agent may require of you, but must report to your supe- 
rior officer any case where an agent requires unreason- 
able service. 

94, In the transportation of freight you are to act 
under the orders of the General Freight Agent. 

Some roads require the freight conductor to control the 
speed of the train only when on descending grades; but, as 
a reminder that he is not entirely without responsibility in 
the matter, the first clause of Rule 89 seems reasonable. 

Rules 90 and 91 refer to a subject which cannot, perhaps, 
be fully covered by a general rule, but which, nevertheless, 
ought never to be lost sight of. It is not always expedient 
to treat stock trains, etc., as higher class trains, and yet, 
within certain bounds, which must often be left to the con- 
ductor’s judgment, they ought to take precedence over 
ordinary merchandise. A sort of reminder, as above out- 
lined, seems therefore to be at least better than nothing, 
aud will perhaps answer for such cases as are not looked 
after individually by the division superintendent or 
despatcher. 

In those very rare (?) cases where trainmen are slightly 
tinged with selfishness, and have a provident desire to bal- 
last their cabooses with a good stock of spare couplings, the 
rule requiring that ‘‘ two pins and one link be left with each 
car,” is generally considered very necessary ; but if any- 
thing is to go without saying this simple matter of discip- 
line certainly ougbt to; at all events, the fact that the 
Chicago Exposition has made it absolutely certain that all 
ordinary link-and-pin couplings must shortly be consigned to 
the scrap heap, will warrant us in passing over the subject 
for the present. 
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Car Notes. 

The Wason Manufacturing Co. at Brightwood (Spring- 
field), Mass., last week delivered several passenger cars to 
the Lehigh Valley road. 

The Grand Trunk shops at Point St. Charles, Montreal, 
are at work on an order for 55 new passenger cars for the 
road. They are to be superior to any cars now in use on 
that road. 

A dispatch says that the New York, Lake Erie & West- 
ern Co. has made a contract with the Gifford Car Coupler & 
Manufacturing Co., of Ohio, for the use of the Gifford coup- 
ler on its freight cars. 


Bridge Notes. 

The contract for building the new iron bridge over Kettle 
Creek, at St. Thomas, Ont., on the Canada Southern road, 
has been let to the Detroit Bridge & Iron Co., the work to 
be finished by Dec. 1. The bridge will be 1,366 ft. 
long and 92 ft. high at the highest point; it will replace 
the wooden bridge which has been in use since the road was 
built. 

M. S. Cartter & Co., in St. Louis, are building two Howe- 
truss draw spans, each 150 ft. long, for Black and McGirt 
creeks, on the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West road, in 
Florida. 


Iron Notes. 


The Indianapolis Rolling Mill made its first steel rail on 
June 21, the new steel rail mill being now ready for work. 

Twenty-five of the 35 blast furnaces in the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys are in operation, producing 2,000 tons of 
metal per day.— Youngstown (O.) News Register. 

A second stack is to be built at Powelton Furnace, Bed- 
ford County, Pa. The new furnace will Le of very large 
size. 

Swede Furnace in Montgomery County, Pa., is preparing 
to go into blast. 

Citico Furnace, in Chattanooga, Tenn., is about half finish- 
ed. It will be 69 ft. high and 22 ft. bosh. 

Graff, Bennett & Co. last week called a meeting of their 
creditors, which was held in Pittsburgh, June 20, about 85 
per cent. in amount being represented. It was decided to 
grant the firm an extension of three years. <A statement 
made by one of the members showed the liabilities of 
Graff, Bennett & Co. to be $1,282,752, and the liabilities 
of the Grafton Iron Co., for which they are responsible, 
$330,000. Their personal assets are $1,169,637, besides 
which they have real estate worth $2,000,000. The firm 
agrees to pay 40 per cent. of the indebtedness during the 
next 16 months. The payment of the balance will be se- 
cured by bonding their estate. Work will be continued in 
the mill as usual. 

The blast furnace of the Iron & Steel Co., at Ironton, O., 
has been banked up and will probably go out of blast. 

Pine Grove Furnace, near Ironton, O., went into blast 
last week. 

The furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Co., at Loweilville, 
O., has gone into blast again. 


Manufacturing Notes. 

The Elkins Manufacturing & Gas Co. has sold the right, 
title, good will and all interest in the Ajax metal to J. G. 
Hendrickson, Francis J. Clamer and Frank Bushnell, who 
will hereafter manufacture that metal, trading under the 
name of the Ajax Metal Co., with office at Nos. 617 and 619 
Arcb street, Philadelphia. 

The National Machinery Co. at Tiffin, O., has recently 
built three of its patent spike machines for the Central 
Pacific shops. 

The Iowa Iron Works Co., of Dubuque, has just built a 
boat with iron hull, 75 ft. long, 15 ft. beam, to draw about 
20 in., run 12 miles an hour, and accommodate 150 people. 
It will be run in connection with the new hotel at Spirit 
Lake, being built by the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern Railroad. 

The Deane Steam Pump Co., of Holyoke, Mass., has re- 
moved its office and warerooms in Philadelphia from No. 43 
South Fourth street to No. 49 North Seventh street. 

Henry R. Worthington, manufacturer of steam pumps, 
water metres and hydraulic machinery, has opened a new 
branch office and warehouse at No. 95 Lake street, Chicago. 





The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—The market is unchanged, with a number of 
small sales reported at $38 to $39 per ton at mill. Few or 
no orders for winter have been placed, but the mills are 
full of orders for summer delivery. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are unchanged at $2.60 per 100 
lbs. in Pittsburgh. Track bolts are lower, quotations being 
$3 to $3.10 per 100 Ibs. for square and $3.20 to $3.30 for 
hexagon heads. Splice bars are quoted at 2 cents per 


d. 

Old Rails.—Sales are reported of small lots at $22 per ton 
in Philadelphia for tees and $26 for double-heads, but the 
market is very quiet. 

Asking for a Pass. 

The most importunate applicant for passes is generally 
well fixed, in a financial sense, and not infrequently rolling 
in wealth. He is literally a pass fiend. He wants a pass to 
the theatre, upon the road, upon the street cars, upon the 
ferries ; in fact, his purse strings become spasmodically 
tightened when there is the slightest possibility of getting a 
pass. Of course, he does not accept the pass as a money- 
saver. Oh, no—he takes it only as a compliment to his 
standing in the community. His self-importance becomes 
immensely magnified, and if perchance the compliment of a 
free pass is not forthcoming, the fire of indignation is 
aroused, and the pocket nerve above everything else begins 
to sorely bleed. 

Some time ago a prominent Western capitalist,a man of 
great wealth, whose leisure moments are altogether occu- 
pied in clipping coupons from railroad, state and federal 
bonds, called on the newly-appointed general manager of a 
trunk line and blandly asked for a pass to —— and 
return. 

‘* Upon what ground, Mr. 
queried the general manager. 

‘* Why, sir, I have never before been asked such a ques- 
tion; Tama man of influence, sir, and was a director in 
this road for many years, sir.” 

‘* Well, don’t you think a man of your influence and 
wealth can afford to pay his fare? We are not running this 
road for fun or individual accommodation. We are here to 
make money, and all who want to travel over our road 
must pay fare.” 

There was little consolation in this to the pass fiend who 
felt grievously slandered, and departed with loud talk of 
_— 

{ver since he has always been in the humor to denounce 
what he called the ‘“‘meanness of this impertinent manager 
to refuse a pass to a Gentleman.” And yet his income is 
estimated at $4,000 a month. 

The general manager acted with commendable tact. There 
is entirely to much license in the issuance of passes. Puton 
the brakes.—Eeapress Gazette. 

Protection Against Drifting Sand. 

It is rather remarkable that not a single train on the Ore- 
gon Railway & Navigation Co.’s Columbia River road has 
been detained by sand this year. This happy state of affairs 
has been brought about by raising the track in many places 
where it was too low, and by the natural growth of vegeta- 
tion. In former years cattle on the ranges of Umatilla 
County ate clean everything in the way of weeds and 





, do you ask this pass?’ 


grasses, leaving the sand loose and light. Since the con- 


struction of the railroad, the weed known as ‘‘ dock” has 
grown in great abundance at several places, and it is be- 
lieved that in a few years the problem of keeping the track 
entirely free of sand will be solved. This problem still 
baffles the Southern Pacific Railroad people, because they 
can get nothing to grow in their deserts.—Portland Orego- 
nian. 

The Passaic Rolling Mill Literary Association. 

Some time ago a number of the workmen employel in 
the mills of the Passaic Rolling Mill Co. in Paterson, N. J., 
organized an association for mutual improvement. They 
labored under many difficulties, but persevered, and recently 
the officers of the company took an interestin the affairs of 
the Association, which has resulted in the erection of a 
building at the expense of the company for the use of the 
men. The building adjoins the rolling mill and is two 
stories high; the lower story is used by the company for the 
storage of bar iron, the upper story being arranged for the 
purposes of the Association. It containsa large room for 
meetings, a reading room and a room for conversation, 
games and similar purposes. AlJl the rooms are comfortably 
and attractively fitted up, and the large room is provided 
with an excellentorgan. The reading room is to contain a 
library, towards which only a small beginning has been 
made as yet, with the hope that its growth will be rapid. 

The rooms being finished and ready for use, were formally 
opened on Saturday evening, June 24, when speeches were 
made by President Watts Cooke and Secretary Fayerweather 
of the Rolling Mill Co.; Mayor Barnert, of Paterson, and 
several members of the Association. Letters from Congress- 
man Wm. Walter Phelps and others were read and there 
was some very excellent singing by members of the Associa - 
tion and their wives and daughters. 

The example thus set is one which might be followed with 
great advantage elsewhere, and, after reading the full re- 
port of the proceedings in the Paterson Press, it is easy to 

elieve and to understand the statement that there has never 
been a difference between the Passaic Rolling Mill Co. and 
its workmen which has not been satisfactorily adjusted and 
ended by friendly discussion. 
A Missouri Pacific Hospital. 

The immense mileage and the vast array of employés 
comprised by the Gould lines in Texas have convinced the 
management that a branch hospital within the confines of 
that state is advisable, as the Carondelet and Sedalia hospi- 
tals are so remote as to render it impracticable to bring in- 
jured men to them from the Lone Star state. Accordingly 
action has been taken as set forth in the following circular 
which was issued June 11 by the Geueral Transportation 
Manager: 

‘Tt has been decided to establish a hospital at Fort Worth, 
Tex., for the benefit of the officers and employés on lines of 
this system in Texas and Louisiana. 

“The duties of Dr. F. W. Jackson, as surgeon, are hereby 
extended to include these lines. He will have charge of the 
hospital and the appointment of its officers. All arrange- 
ments made with local surgeons on lines named will be made 
under his direction and supervision.” 

The hospitals will be operated on the same general plan as 
the main institutions.—St. Louis Republican. 


General Railroad Wlews. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: : 
Central, of New Jersey, special meeting, at the office in 
Jersey City, N. J., July 6. 
Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
Canada Southern, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable Aug. 
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1. Transfer books close June 29. 
214 per cent., paid Feb. 1, 1881. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 184 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 1. Transfer books close June 30. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 1. Transfer books close June 29. 

Michigan Central, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable Aug. 
1. Transfer books close June 29. The last dividend, in Feb- 
ruary, was 2 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wnyne & Chicago (leased to Pennsylva 
nia Company), 1%4 per cent., quarterly, payable July 2 on 
special stock and July 3 on ordinary ietek. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 1. Transfer books close July 16. 

Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta, 3 per cent, semi-an- 
nual, payable July 10. 

Woodruff Sieeping & Parlor Coach Uo., 1% per cent., 
quarterly, payable July 2. 

‘ ee & Weldon, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
July 16. 

Worcester & Nashua, 114 per cent., semi-annul, pryable 

July 2, to stockholders of record June 25. 


The last dividend was 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

The General Baggage Agents’ Association will hold its 
next semi-annual meeting at the Tremont House, Chicago, 
Aug. 8. 

The Road-Masters’ Association of America will ho!d its 
first regular meeting in St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 12. 

The Master Car- Painters’ Association will bold its annual 
convention in Baltimore, Sept. 19. 

The New England Road-Masters’ Association will hold its 
first annual meeting in Boston, Sept. 20. 

The American Street Railway Association will hold its 
next meeting in Chicago, Oct. 9. 

The General Time Convention will hold its fall meeting at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 11. 

The Southern Time Convention will hold its fall meeting at 
No. 46 Bond street, New York, Oct. 17. 

The American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its fall meeting in Washington, Oct. 23. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Asheville & Spartanburg.—At a meeting held in Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., June 13, the board elected R. Y. McAden 
President; W. H. Inman, First Vice-President; A. L. Rives, 
Second Vice-President; James Anderson, Secretary and 
Superintendent; A. 8S. White, Treasurer and Auditor. 


Batavia, Albion & Lake Ontario.—The officers of this 
new company are: President, Frank H. Goodyear, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Vice-President, E. Kirk Hart, Albion, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Charles A. Sweet, Buffalo, N. Y.; Chief 
Engineer, N. G. Beardslee, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Burlington & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Burlington, Ia., June 21, the following officers were chosen : 
President, T. W. Barhydt ; Vice-President, David Leonard ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, R. M. Green. 


Canada Southern.—The board has elected Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, President: C. F. Cox, Vice-President; Nicol Kings- 
mill, Secretary: Allyn Cox, Treasurer. The road is worked 
by the Michigan Central. 


Central Pacific.—Mr. J. H. Whited is appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Truckee Division, vice Mr. Frank Free, rb- 
signed. Appointment took effect June 5. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—It is understood that a 
oumber of changes are to be made on this road, some of 
which are announced as follows: Mr. Henry B. Stone, now 
General Superintendent, will be Assistant General Manager, 
with charge of all lines east of the Missouri River; Mr. G. 
W. Holdredge will be Assistant General Manager, with 
charge of all lines west of the Missouri. Mr. R. J. McClure 
will be Consulting Engineer for all the company’s lines; Mr. 
George C. Smith, late Purchasing Agent, succeeding Mr. 
McClure as Chief Engineer of all lines east of the Mis- 
souri. Mr. John 8S. Cameron, Assistant to the General 
ae. will hereafter be Assistant to the Third Vice- 
- resident. 


Chicago, Dunville & Vineennes.—At the annual meeting 
in Chicago, June 20, the following directors were chosen : 
J. W. Elwell, W. D. Judson, Daniel Dodd, A. T. Chur, E. C. 
Bogert, J. C. Rutter, and E. Walker. 


Delaware, Maryland & Virginia.—An official circular 
gives the officers of this consolidated company as follows: 
President, N. L. McCready, No. 235 West street, New York; 
Vice-President and Secretary, W. H. Stauford, New York; 
Superintendent, Thomas Groom, Lewes, Del. ; Traffic Mana- 
ger and General Freight and Passenger Agent, A. Brown, 
Lewes, Del.; Treasurer, D. Houston, Lewes, Del.; 
Auditor, H. 8S. Marshall, Lewes, Del.; Engineer, John L. 
Mapes, Berlin, Md. 

Ticket reports shuuld be made to the General Passenger 
Agent, and matters relating to car service to the Traffic 
Manager. 


Denver & Rio Grande,—Dr. F. J. Bancroft has been ap 
pointed Senior Surgeon for this company, with office at 
Denver, Col. He is assisted by local or district surgeons at 
all the principal points on the company’s lines in Colorado, 
New Mexico and Utah. 


Evansville, Washington & Brazil.—The directors of this 
new company are: Wm. Armstrong, J. C. Calhoun, O. 8. 
Lyford, D. J. Mackey, D. R. Patterson, H. A. Rubidge. 
They are all connected with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


Massachusetts Railroad Commission.—The Governor of 
Massachusetts has appointed, and the Council confirmed, 
Mr. Everett A. Stevens, of Boston, to be a member of the 
Railroad Commission in place of Mr. Clemens Herschel, of 
Holyoke, whose term has expired. Mr. Herschel was the 


. engineer member of the board. 


Master Mechanics’ Association.—At the annual conven- 
tion in Chicage last week the following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: President, Reuben Wells, Louisville 
& Nashville ; Vice Presidents, James Sedgley, Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, and J. D. Barnett, Grank Trunk ; 
Secretary, J. H. Setchel, Ohio & Mississippi ; Treasurer, 
George Richards, Boston & Providence. 


New Brunswick.—Mr. E. R. Burpee is appointed General 
Manager of this company’s lines, which now include the St. 
John & Maine. Mr. F. W. Cram has been appointed Super- 
intendent. Mr. Cram, who was formerly Superintendent of 
the European & North American and is now General East- 
ern Agent of the Maine Central, has not yet finally accepted 
the new position offered him. 


New London Northern.—Mr. C. F,. Spaulding bas been 
appointed General Superintendent in place of G. W. Bentley, 
resigned. Mr, Spaulding has been General Freight Agent 
for several years. 


New York & New England.—The following circular from 
President J. H. Wilson is dated Boston, June 20: ‘“ Hiram 


M. Kochersperger is hereby appointed Auditor of this com- 
pany, vice Erastus Young, resigned to accept the auditor- 
ship of the Union Pacific Railway Co. All communications 
pertaining to the Accounting Department of the New York 
& New England Railroad should be addressed to Mr. 
Kochersperger, at 244 Federal street, Boston. This order 
will take effect July 1, 1883.” 


Norfolk & Western.—The following appointments have 
been made, to take effect July 1: E. E. Portlack, Auditor 
of Disbursements ; Joseph W. Coxe, Auditor of Heceipts ; 
Charles J. Eastwick, Cashier. 


Pennsylvania.—The following changes are announced, to 
take effect July 1: Mr. W. J. Latta is “ns General 
Agent in Philadelphia, to succeed O. E. McClellan, trans- 
ferred. Mr. Thomas Gucker (now Superintendent of the 
Eastern Division of the Philadelphia & Erie) succeeds Mr. 
Latta as Superintendent of the Philadelphia Division, Mr. 
O. E. McClellan, late General Agentin Philadelphia, is ap- 
poe Superintendent cf the Middle Division, in place of 

. M. Carter, transferred to the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington d& New England.—At the an- 
nual meeting, June 21, the following directors were chosen: 
Edward T. R. Applegate, John Linn, John Loomis, George 
W. Mackey, Charles Moore, John W. Rutherford, 
Nathaniel 8. Rue, Samuel M. Schanck, John F. Ward, 
Francis M. Ward, George M. Wright. At a subsequent 
meeting the board elected John F. Ward, President; Samuel 
M. Schanck, Secretary and Treasurer; J.C. Stanton, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—Mr. Henry M. 
Carter is appointed Superintendent of the Maryland Divison 
of this road, and cf the Baltimore & Potomac road, to date 
from July 1. Mi. Carter is now Superintendent of the 
Middle Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—President James Calery_will 
hereafter act as General Manager also, in place of E. K. 
Hyndman, resigned. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—Tiae Richmond Circuit Court 
has appointed Decatur Axtell and Lawrence Myers Receiv- 
ers of this road, in a suit begun by the second-mortgage 
bondholders. 


St. Louis, Indianapolis & Eastern.—This company has 
been organized with the following officers: President, 
Charles Howard ; Vice-President, 1. A. Morris; Directors, 
John Caven, John D. Campbell, James Hazlett, Ellis Law- 
rence, E. V. Van Norn.an ; Secretary and Treasurer, E. V. 
Van Norman. Office in Indianapolis. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—At the annual meeting in St. Paul, 
Minn., June 19, the following directors were chosen: J. J. 
Hill, W. B. Langdon, A. Manuel, 8S. S. Merrill, Marvin 
Hughitt, P. M. Myers, W. H. Rhawn, James 8S. Smith, Jr., 
E. W. Winter. The board elected James 8. Smith, Jr.. 
President ; W. H. Rhawn, Vice-President ; Philip 8S. Harris, 
Secretary and Treasurer ;C. Latham, Assistant Treasurer. 


South Carolina Railroad Commission.—The Governor 
of South Carolina has appointed D. P. Duncan, of Union, 
Commissioner in place of Gov. Jeter, deceased. Mr. Dun 
can is a Jawyer, and is also President of the State Agricult- 
ural Society. 


Vermont Valley.—At the annual meeting on June 20, 
the following directors were chosen: J. H. Williams, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt.; Hugh Henry, Chester, Vt.; Frederick Bil- 
lings, Woodstock, Vt.; John B. Page, Rutland, Vt.; Oscar 
Edwards, Northampton, Mass.; A. B. Harris, Springfield, 
Mass.; Henry ©. Robinson, Hartford, Conn, The board 
re-elected A. B. Harris, President. 


Wood County.—The directors of this new company are: 
J. N. Cameron, Vesper, Wis.; A. W. Patten, Neenah, Wis. ; 
George Gerry, H. 8. Gerry, J. P. Worten, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 


—Mr. F. T. Hawks, Assistant General Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the Virginia Midland road, died in 
Alexandria, Va., June 27, after a short illnesss. 


—Mr. E. K. Hyndman has resigned his position as General 
Manager of the Pittsburgh & Western road. He remains 
General Manager of the Pittsburgh Junction road. 


—Mr. Francis B. Wallace, for many years a niember of 
the New York Stock Exchange and a well-known broker, 
died at his residence in New York, June 21, aged 76 years. 
He was for a number of years a director ¢«f the Long Island 
Railroad Co., and was a director and large stockholder in 
the old South Side Railroad Co. He was also a director of 
the Richmond & Danville Co. for a year past. 


—Col.Wm. C. Patterson, for many years a prominent citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, died in that city June 20. He was 
born in East Tennesseee in 1812, but at an early age re- 
moved to Philadelphia. When still a young man he entered 
into business on bis own account and prospered, gradually 
accumulating a large fortune, much of which was invested 
in real estate. Col. Patterson was one of the first stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and was chosen 
one of the first board of directors. In 1849 he was chosen 
President of the company, and under his shrewd and care- 
ful manngement it was for the first time put upon a solid fi- 
nancial basis. He was not an engineer ora practical railroad 
man, but purely a man of business, and as such rendered 
the company great service at a time when it particularly 
needed a financier at its head. In 1852 he retired from the 
presidency, and was soon afterward made President of 
the Union Trust Co., holding that office until he retired 
from business altogether. Col. Patterson was for many 
years an active member of a militia regiment in Philadel- 
phia ; he saw active service in the Mexican war and in the 
early part of the late war. 


—Mr. Charles L. Heywood, formerly Superintendent of 
the Fitchburg Railroad, was run over and killed by a freight 
train at Waltham, Mass., June 23, while he was endeavor 
ing to warn a man who was in danger from a passenger 
train on the opposite track. He was so much engaged in 
this that he did not see or hear the train coming up bebind 
him. Mr. Heywood was born in Lunenburg, Mass., and 
when still a boy entered the service of the Fitchburg road 
as gate-keeper at a crossing, and rose gradually to be brake- 
man, w agent, Road-Master and Superintendent, re- 
tiring finally from that position in 1878, after serving the 
company for 38 years. At the timeof his resignation he 
had a considerable fortune, but afterward lost heavily on 
some contracts which he undertook ; at the time of bis death 
he was in charge of the government cattle quarantine at the 
Waltham stock yards. Mr. Heywood served his company 
faithfully and, under a somewhat rough exterior, carried a 
warm and generous nature. When he owned a large house 
at South Acton he was wont to entertain large numbers of 
Boston poor children each year, and loved and was beloved of 
children. He was 55 years old and leaves a widow. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Five months ending May 31: 
1 


















883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Chi. & West Michigan.... $620,324 $656,096 D. $12,772 2.0 
SS ic cnnn ny caminerions 1,337,277 1,218,243 L. voN 
Florida Transit........ ... 2(.6,846 180,433 LL. 14.6 
Louisville & Nashville.... 5,277,329 4,905,409 1 76 
Net earnings...... u . 1,085,945 I. 0.6 
Northern Central 2.121.882 J. 16.3 
Net earnings.......... 665,965 1. 35.4 
Philadelphia & Readin 3 7,516,766 I, 43 
Net earnings............ 3,416,395 8,041,542 4, 12.3 
R. Coal & Iron Co... 5,623,075 4,969,140 L. 13.% 
Net earnings............ 53 781 188,856 D. 71.6 
Richmond & Danville lines : 
Charlotte, Col & Aug... 349,685 296 604 I. 18.0 
Net earnings. . ....... 167,832 74,512 I. 124.6 
Cotumbia & Greenville. $35,113 8 2.167 L 10.9 
Net earnings... wind 31, 6°, I 115.3 
Rich. & Danville 1,444,636 I. 3 
Net earnings.... 428,00) I. 65.3 
Virginia Midland ...... o7 512,736 1. 16.6 
Net earnings........... 222, 146,551 I. 51.7 
Western North Car..... 123, 10% 78,709 LL 56.2 
Net earnings........... 41,8 3 *2,068 ‘ 
South Carolina............ 7 O14 517,748 I. 10.1 
Month of April: 
Central, of New Jerney.. QOGB.GBS —— ncccovee §«_ cnvevvee 
Net earnings...........++ a ae 
Month of May : 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Phila..... $192,206 I. $83,360 17.4 
Chi, & West. Michigan.... 161,782 D. 11,472 7.1 
PGR tas tuncenans eosvesee 273,361 1. 9,084 3.6 
Florida Transit........... 34,163 LL. 1°,215 30.9 
Louisville & Nashville.... 958,130 L. 96.870 10,1 
Net earrings..... 397,847 L 73.923 18.6 
Northern Central 465,695 LI. 43,428 7.2 
Net earnings... 178,975 L 33,101 1%.4 
Phila. & Reading. é , 1,703,469 D. 6,592 0.4 
Net carnings........ ° 648,787 760,933 D 92,146 128 
P. & R. Coal & Iron Co.... 1,895,052 1,174,540 L 220,512 18.8 
Net earnings............. *13,498 eee = =——s‘ een inh 
Richmond & Dan: ille lines: 
Charlotte, Col. & Aug... 44,052 3,909 8.9 


Net earnings....... “ 
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Columbia & Greenville. ' 4 
Net earnings..... .... 49,706 42 
Rich. & Danvillie.. 263,380 1 
Net earnings..... 75,872 5 
Virginia Midland. 119,228 
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, «e a, f 
Net earnings........... 33,08) I. 36. 
Vi. | A ee 16,977 i. 6: 
Net earnings .......... 1,601 IL. 49 
South Carolina ...... .... 71,248 I 
Vicksb'rg,Shreveport & P. 2,823 D. 1k 


Second week in June: 


Chi. & Grand Trunk...... 51,349 $37,486 I. $13.8°3 = 37. 

Ind., Bloom. & Western.. 52,414 15.048 1 7,366 16.4 
St. L. &San Francisco..... 56,700 68,10) D. 1,400 24 
Bt. F. & DOIG ..i..00000 > 26,705 20,678 I, 6,027 20.1 

T.iird week in June: 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul....... $451,000 $382,553 I. $68,447 179 
Chi. & Northwestern ..... 478,129 471,493 1. 6,636 1.4 
Chi., St. P., Min. & Oma.. 8,400 I, 12,800 14.4 
Denver & Rio Grande..... 121,900 I, 33,40 27,4 
Louisville & Nashville.... 192,800 I $7,690 19,1 
Missouri Pacific lines..... 745,150 LL. 82,2738 11,0 
Northern Pacific....... .. 164,41" 1, 29,690 12.6 
St. L. & San Francisco.... 53,700 L. 7,500 140 





* Deficit. 
Grain Movement 
For the week ending June 16. receipts and shipments of 
crain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern 
warkets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, 
in bushels, for the past seven years : 


North- --Northwestern shipments.---— 
western P.e Atlantic 
Year. receipts, Total. By rail. bvrail. receipts. 
LED 776,439 26.9 2,079,976 








2,475,641 2,881,932 
296,405 






635,349 3,402 548,255 4,159,732 





486,068 099 2,180,498 





D.. 6,492,110 

«+. 5,574,703 539,449 1,838,864 8,236,178 

- 6731,341 5,436,247 1,864,794 5,982,553 
882.....3,643,451 3,279,398 1,136,945 2,450,145 
1883.....5,573,451 4.981.490 1,373,844 3,752,691 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year were 1,930,000 bushels (53 per cent.) more 
than in +he corresponding week of last year, 1,158,000 less 
than in 1881, nearly the same as in 1880, and more than in 
any earlier year. They were, however, slightly less than 
in the previous week of this year, though with that excep- 
tion the largest since March. 

The shipments of these markets for the week were 1,702, 
000 bushels (52 per cent.) more than last year, but Jess than 
in the corresponding week of the other three years since 
1878. The shipments were 542,000 bushels more than the 
week before, and were the largest for six weeks, and with 
the exception of the two weeks at the opening of navigation, 
when the fleet that had wintered in Lake Michigan sailed, 
the shipments are the largest of the year or since the mid- 
dle of September last. The rail shipments, however, though 
only a little less than the week before, were the smallest 
since the last week of September, and with one exception the 
smallest since the middle of July. The shipments down the 
Mississippi amounted to 163,570 bushels, or 3.3 per cent. of 
the whole. 

The Atlantic receipts of the week were 1,302,000 bushels 
(583 per cent.) more than last year, but less than in any 
other year since 1877, and not half as great as in 1880. 
They were also a little less than the week before, and the 
smallest for five weeks. 

The Northwestern receipts continue to be exceptionally 
large at Chicago and Milwaukee, which together had 75 per 
cent. of the whole, and small at St. Louis, Peoria and 
Toledo, which received but 20 per cent. The St. Louis re- 
ceipts were the smallest for six weeks. 

The exports of the week for three years have been: 

1881. 1882. 1883. 
i A, OT ere 59,015 48,874 L5A.977 
GOR, GAIN 6 insist. n. 0000005500 QR ae 808,790 2.274117 

Taking flour and grain together, the exports this year 
were 1,940,000 bushels more than last year, but 722,000 less 
than in 1881. 

Coal. 

Coal tonnages for the week ending June 16 are reported 

as follows: 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Anthracite... ......... 758,348 681,339 Il. 77.009 1L.3 
Semi-bituminous........ 1 es 91,086 I. 25,457 27.9 
Bituminous, Penna...... 52,59 61,031 D. 8.441 13.8 
Coke, Penna............. 58,726 57,542 I. 4,184 7.7 


Antbracite trade continues very dull, and prices are still 

low the companies’ lists. Dealers and large buyers are 
not disposed to purchase very heavily just now, especially 
in view of the possibility of a fight between the companies 
and resulting low prices. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending June 16 was: 





Coal. Coke, Total, 

DANG OF BOMB. 5 5 o00c0.0060000550000 121,130 49,379 170,509 
From other roads,............+++ 42,707 9,347 52,054 
ME haa aS cpaccdaaccoad 0 oses 163,837 58,726 222,563 


The total tonnage this year to June 16 was 5,402,476 
tons, against 5,115,058 tons to the corresponding time last 
year, an increase of 287,418 tons, or 5.6 per cent. 

Excess Baggage Rates in Iowa. 


Certain parties having complained to the lowa Railroad 
Commission of the rules now in force in relation to baggage, 





the Commission has decided that the rates charged for bag- 
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gage in excess of the amount allowed for a single ticket are 
not unreasonable. Also that the refusal to accept as bag- 
gage sample trunks of over 250 lbs. weight is within the 
rights of the railroad companies and is not an unreasonable 
regulation. The Commissioners therefore decline to take 
any action in the matter. 


Provision Exports in May. 


The Bureau of Statistics reports the exports in May as fol- 
Jows, in pounds: 














1883. 1882. Inc or Dee. P.c. 
Fresh beef........... 9,351,599 2,725,054 I. 6,626,545 3.2 
| eee 2,512,015 1,976,884 I. 534,13L = 27.1 
SOW) iad ivsdescoeaen 4,767,886 4,756,730 I. 11,106 0.3 
Lo. ht cca ean 7 545,934 I. 431,133 79.0 
CRONNE ics. 255. Sake 4,681,757 5,744,105 D. 1,062,348 18.5 
Total cattle product.22,290,324 15.748,757 I. 6,541,567 41.5 
VOMED oies ikea Sevens $2,288,810 $1,528,664 I. $760,146 49.7 
Bacon «.e- « + 15,605,896 21,224.910 D. 5,619,014 26.5 
Re Ren ie: 2,171,848 £345,199 D. 173,351 7.4 
) Fe Sey oe tS 14,812,348 13,870,712 I. 941,635 67.9 
PONE sccceacccieceees 3,978,635 5,130,216 D. 1,151,581 22.5 
Total hog product..36,568,727 42,571,038 D. 6,002,311 14.1 
VIG i354, c0nien»' «vacant 


76,605 $4,626,351 D. $649,746 14. 
The great increase in exports of cattle products is nota- 
ble. It is chiefly in fresh Veef, however, of which the ex- 
ports were very light last year. The increase in value is 
even greater than that in egg In hog products there 
continues to be a decrease from the very small exports of 
last year, which was doubtless partly due to the high prices 
caused by speculation. The hog products usually enor- 
mously exceed in quantity and value the cattle products, 
but last May they were equal three-fifths of the quantity 
and a little less of the value. 
For the five months ending with May the values of the 
provisions exported were : 


1883. 1882. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
Cattle products... $11,275,804  $9.514,785 I. $1,761,019 18.4 
Hog products. ... 32,562,800 33,441.43L D. 878,631 2. 





Total ....... $43,838,604 $42,956,216 I. $882,388 2.1 
The increase in beef, tallow and butter has been about 


twice as great as the decrease in hog products, but the 
totals are still very small. 


The Joint Executive Committee Rules Concern- 
ing Interchanged Passenger Trafiic. 


Vice-Chairman 8, F. Pierson, of the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Joint Executive Committee, has issued the fol- 
lowing circular: 

The following action was taken at the meeting of this 
committee in Chicago June*14, 1883: 

“ Resolved, That all lines west of the trunk lines parties 
to the Joint Exeentive agreement shail restore rates to tariff 
Sunday, July 1, 1883, and that prior to that date the Chair- 
man shall notify all lines doing business within the territory 
of the roads members of the Joint Executive Committee of 
this action and of the rules of this Committee in regard to 
the conduct of passenger business, as provided for in Art. 11 
of agreement in effect on and after March 1, 1883, which is 
as follows: 

“Companies not parties to this agreement, but which 
desire to exchange or transact business with any of the com- 
panies parties hereto, shall be subject to the same rules and 
conditions and entitled to the same protection of their 
interests as companies parties hereto. Companies inter- 
changing passenger traffic with lines parties hereto that 
may be ascertained to be making fares or paying commis- 
sions or taking other action inconsistent with the rules now 
agreed to or that may hereafter be agreed to, shall be 
advised of such rules and requested to comform to them 
within a specified reasonable time. Failing to respond or 
act upon such a request the lines parties hereto will protect 
each other and the revenues of their companies by declining 
to interchange passenger business with such roads until the 
cause of complaint is removed.” 

“* Resolved, That violations of this agreement by parties 
to it or by roads outside of it shall be immediately re- 
ported, with the facts bearing upon the case, to the Chair- 
man of the Committee at New York, who shall investigate 
the charges, and if they are sustained the penalty prescribed 
in Art. 11 of the agreement shall be at once applied. 

‘* Reso'ved, That any tickets which may be purchased 
to procure evidence under this agreement shall be promptly 
redeemed at full tariff rates by the company issuing the 
same,’ 

The roads controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in accordance with the above circular have given in- 
structions to their ticket and passenger agents that on and 
after July 1 they will not be allowed to sell or offer to sell 
any ticket at less than regular tariff rate. ‘hey are also 
instructed that if they have reason to believe that any com- 
peting line is selling or offering to sell any ticket at less 
than tariff rates, they must procure positive evidence of the 
fact and report, competent evidence against a competitor 
being the purchase of one or more tickets at less than tariff 
rates, which should be forwarded promptly, together with a 
sworn statement of one or more responsible persons as to the 
transaction, rate paid, etc. 


The Nickel-Plate Share of Chicago Live Stock 
Shipments. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., to whom as Arbicrator 
was referred the appeal of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis road from his decision awarding it 10 per cent. of 
the Chicago live stock shipments, has affirmed his former 
decision and delivered the following opinion : 

‘This is a request for a rehearing of the award of April 
7, in whieh a proportion (10 per cent.) of the live stock and 
dressed beef out of Chicago was assigned to the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, or Nickel-Plate Line, 
as a new competitor for that traffic. The award 
was, by agreement of parties, made in an _ irregu- 
lar way, and with less than the usual considera- 
tion, with a distinct understanding that if any of the lines 
interested were not satisfied the matter could be reopened. 
The Nickel-Plate now asks that the matter be reopened, and 
that a larger portion of the traffic in question be assigned to 
it. The Michigan Central, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago, and the Baltimore & Ohio rcads meet this request 
with answers in which they concur in protesting against 
any increase of the Nickel-Plate allotment, and each of 
them further presents its reasons for thinking that it should 
contribute little or nothing to make up the share of the 
traffic which has been or hereafter may be allotted to the 
Nickel-Plate. 

‘* T have considered the papers now presented very care- 
fully, and given all the weight I could to the argument con- 
tained in them. The request of the Nickel-Plate is based on 
three distinct grounds. {t is claimed that I took an errone- 
ous view of the situation in making the Lake Shore the 
heaviest contributor to the Nickel-Plate allotment, when 
the Fort Wayne should have been the heaviest; that the al- 
lotment to the Nickel-Plate should not be less than that to 
the Fort Wayne; and that the divisions to equalize traffic 


g| of insolvency and receiverships. Under the ap 





the natural distribution of the traffic. In regard to the first 
of these three arguments it seems sufficient to say that it 
presents a wholly new view of the situation, and one 
which I do not think can be successfully maintained. 
According to it the Nickel-Plate line, however origin- 
ally intended, will be found to be a positive advantage to the 
Lake Shore, through its tendency to concentrate east-bound 
traffic on the Toledo, Cleveland & Buffalo route. The other 
and more distant routes are those which suffer by its pres- 
ence. This is a new theory asto the effect upon an existing 
line of the construction of a parallel competing line, and at 
first sight it does not commend itself to me as sound. The 
second argument is much more plausible. I can see no rea- 
son why, under similar conditions, the Nickel-Plate should 
not be as good a live-stock route as any out of Chicago. The 
difficulty is that the present conditions are not the 
same. There is nothing more difficult commercially 

than to divert any long established business from 

the channels in which it is accustomed to fiow. This 
is true, not of railroads alone, but of banking, dry 
goods, newspapers and everything on a large scale. A new 

competitor starts in a field already occupied under heavy 
disadvantages. He can get his fair proportion of the busi- 
ness, but only very slowly, at great cost and with the ut- 
most effort. The advantages the older concerns enjoy con- 

sist in their appliances and connections, the hold they have 
on business and the custom the public has got into of deal- 
ing with them. It is the good will of the trade. In this re- 

spect a railroad which has been in operation thirty years is 
necessarily much better placed than one just built. It has 

its hold on the traffic, which can only be shaken 

by degrees and by offering something better. If 

it comes to severe competition the business is cut 

to pieces, and this process generally results in a 

reduction of the profits of the old line and the bankruptcy 

and reorganization of the new one. This has been the 

familiar railroad experience. The new line works its way 

by degrees into a fair share of the traffic through a course 

rtionment 

and arbitration system the effort is to avoid this most 

wasteful method of reaching a result. ButI do not think 

the old lines, which enjoy the good will secured by years of 

effort, would care to carry the principle to the extent of at 

once welcoming each new competitor to an equal share of 

the traftic. The Arbitrator must, therefore, if the parties 

cannot agree, estimate as best he can what proportion of 

the whole business the new-comer might reasonably ex- 

pect at first to secure on equal terms, and decide accord- 

ingly. Ididso in this case. 

“T do not think it necessary to discuss the final Nickel- 

Plate argument. Apportionments, and the sustained rates 

which result from them, are not, as a rule, favored by ship- 

pers. Modern shippers also, especially of live stock, are not 

wholly unfaroiliar with the methods through which agree- 

ments among railroads may be broken. They are quite 

equal to combining among themselves, and, as a rule, are 

not incompetent to look after their own interests. Any 

argument drawn from divisions ordered by the pool agents 

for the purpose of equalizing shipments would have t» be 

received at least with hesitation. While disposed in this 

matter to give. to the arguments of those represent- 

ing the Nickel-Plate the most respectful considera- 

tion and all the weight I possibly can, I do not 

see that any sufficient reason for altering in its favor the 

award of April 7 has yet been presented. In regard to the 

representations contained in the answers of the other lines, 

it seems only necessary to say that the task of levying con- 

tributions to make up a new allotment is at best an un- 

grateful one. Unfortunately the total percentage remains 

the same, while the number of those among whom it has to 

be divided tends always toward an increase. It is rarely 

that the representative of any line comes forward and ad- 

mits that his line should contribute. I fail to recall any 

case in which such a representative has expressed the 

opinion that his line has not been made to contribute 

enough. Under these circumstances I cannot say that the 

fact that a given award, as in this case, seems to elicit 

formal expressions of dissatisfaction from all quarters is in 

itself conclusive evidence of any mistake in it. On the con- 

trary, it would seem to indicate that the contribution. hke 

the resulting dissatisfaction, was not unevenly distributed. 

The present condition of affairs among the Chicago terminal 

roads is such that, in any event, a readjustment of percent- 

ages seems probable at a not very remote date, and 
under these circumstances J have been unable to see how the 

award of April 7 could now be improved upon. I am ac- 

cordingly obliged to affirm it.” 


Rates Recommended on Dressed Beef. 


Commissioner Fink has published his report upon the 
relative freight rates that should be maintained on dressed 
beef and live stock. After an exhaustive analysis of the 
testimony taken in April last from shippers of the two 
kinds of freight as to the cost of handling and the partial 
agreement on disputed matters reached at subsequent con- 
ferences of the trunk line managers, he sums up his recom- 
mendation as follows : 

“Taking the lowest estimate whicb has been given by 
dressed beef shippers of the additional cost (beyond 
transportation charge) on live-stock shipments—namely, 
15% cents per 100 pounds—and the highest estimate 
which has been made by the same parties of the addi- 
tional cost of dressed beef shipments—namely, 2714 
cents per 100 pounds—the_ railroad _transporta- 
tion charge on dressed beef should be, if the rate 
on live stock is 40 cents, 70 cents per 100 
pounds. Taking the highest estimate that has been 
made by parties interested in shipping live stock 
as to the additional cost of live stock shipments—say 
19%{ cents—and the lowest estimate which has been made 
made by the same parties in regard to the additional cost of 
dressed beef shipments—namely, 181¢ cents—the railroad 
charge would be 86% cents on dressed beef from Chicago to 
New York. An average of these two estimates is 78%¢ 
cents, while the estinate recommended by me is 77 cents.” 

The railroads have yet to accept the recommendation of 
the Commissioner, and before any agreement is reached 
there are many points of dispute to be settled, which may 
modify the proposed rate of 77 cents on dressed beef. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Albemarle & Raleigh.—A vote taken in the town of 
Raleigh, N. C., June 23, upon the question of subscribing 
$50,000 in aid of this road resulted in the defeat of the sub- 
scription by a small majority. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Pittsburgh Telegraph of June 
25 says: ‘*The Streets Run Branch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio will be connected with the Washington Branch at 
Cochran’s mills on Thursday next, and will be open for 
freight traffic on July 14 and for passenger trains on Aug. 
1. This cut-off will enable the Baltimore & Obio to save 
nearly 300 miles between Pittsburgh and Wheeling. Here- 
tofore the company has had to run the freight to Cumber- 


— in the table which accompanied the award of April | land, 150 miles, and thence over the mountains to Wheel- 


indicated that the existing allotments did not represent 





ing, 209 miles. The cut-off places Wheeling 64 miles from 


this city and avoids two mountain trips. The road starts 
at the mouth of Streets Run on the Monongahela, opposite 
Glenwood, which is within the city limits and follows the 
Streets Run Valley, Lick Run Valley and Peters Creek 
Valley to Finleyville, where it intersects with the old part 
of the Pittsburgh Southern, the gauge of which has been 
broadened from that point into Washington. At this point 
the road connects with the Hempfield Branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio to Wheeling and thence connects with its 
lines west of the river. This gives Pittsburgh a new north- 
west and southwest outlet. 

“It is officially announced that the Baltimore & Obio Cr, 
will soon begin the erection of substantial and elegant depct 
buildings on the site of the present inadequate structures. 
The passenger depot now in use was originally part of the 
glass works of Bakewell, Pears & Co., and was subsequently 
the variety works of Jones & Wallingford. President Gai - 
rett before going to Europe gave orders for the construction 
of the double track iron truss bridge at Glenwood, and the 
work on its foundations will commence within 30 days. It 
will be an all railroad bridge, and without accommodations 
for foot passengers and vehicles, and will do away with the 
transfer from the Baltimore & Ohio proper to the new 
line by water.” 


Batavia, Albion & Lake Ontario.—This company 
has been organized to build a narrow-gauge road from Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., by Albion to Oak Orchard Harbor, on Lake 
Ontario, a.distance of about 30 miles. 


Birmingham & Memphis.—This company has been 
incorporated to build a railroad from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Memphis, Tenn., about 240 miles. The incorporators are 
J. D. Bealle, H. E. Faber, Gordon McDonald, C. L. Sayre, 
H. C. Tompkins, David Weil and others, chiefly residents 
of Birmingham. 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.—This company 
voted at a special meeting held June 21 to increase the 
capital stock from $500,000 to $650,000. The additional 
stock will be used to fund the floating debt. 


Central Iowa.—The executive committee chosen ata 
meeting of the holders of preferred securities of the Central 
Iowa, in Boston, April 4, has made a report to the effect 
that the managers of the road have been using the whole 
net earnings or profits of the road in extensively improving 
it, by putting down steel rails and in many other ways, ac- 
cording to their best judgment, in view of the incressing 
business of the road and its future possibilities, and the 
committee is disposed to concede honesty of intention in the 
management of the road, while it charges gross carelessness 
of the rights guaranteed to preferred stockholders by the 
charter. In regard to the present year (1883), the commit- 
tee have the assurance of the President that a dividend will 
be paid to some or all the preferred security holders of the 
road out of the surplus net earnings. In view of these 
facts, the committee recommends that the claims of the 
junior preferred stocks be held in abeyance, and that the 
holders of debt certificates and of preferred stocks should ac- 
cept (if voted them by the directors) dividend scrip of 7 per 
cent. in full of allclaims for net earnings of the road to 
January 1, 1883. 


Central Pacific.—General Manager A. N. Towne re- 
cently submitted the following statement to the Railroad 
Commissioners of California : 

**T submit herewith the annual report of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. for the year ending Dec. 31, 1882, 
according to the forms prescribed by your honorable Board, 
which is subscribed and sworn to by the prope: officers of 
this company. I also inclose a comparative statement of 
the increase, traffic, rates, etc., of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road and leased lines for the years 1881 and 1882, the items 
of which are referred to by page numbers to the above re- 
rt. 

**In view of the consideration by your honorable Board 
of the regulation of charges for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight on the roads operated by this company in 
California, I beg to call your attention to this statement and 
particularly to the following items, which show the result 
of the operations of the system of roads operated by this 
company during the past year : 

The miles of road operated were : 

RP I, IN s dos tancniciec cveuencecvsc cont ctesaueeeses 034 2,865.75 
PROS BE MOUNES dove beike'ce. cebdaxieekiemcene ea y 





An increase during the year of .................0045 
The total amount available for dividends was : 


fg wD | ere Serer re ery or $4,893,7457.13 
Pe SE BO bide Weckvindissscae, ca base ineaeen 3,591,541.93 
Me TOGROOIE TR TOO OE. 6s vii dansrsctcagesseesnsie $1.302,115.20 


‘* This great decrease of net income, amounting to 27 per 
cent., was caused partly by renewal and improvements to 
property, but to a much larger extent was due to the in- 
crease of traffic at lower rates. This is shown by tbe follow- 
ing figures: The average rate of freight perton per mile 
was, in 1881, 2.16 cents; in 1882, 1.81 cents, a decrease in 
1882 of 16 percent. or 0.35 cent on each ton hauled one mile. 
‘*The average rate of fares per passenger per mile was in 
1881, 3.06 cents: in 1882, 2.92 cents, a decreuse in 1882 of 
five per cent. or 0.44 cent on each mile traveled by a passen- 
er. 
ee The tons of freight carried one mile were: 
DU ataw crdbiwedeae Mbbh. a wiane is! te0ed b08 heek reben 733,285,889 


MRC Ars. sevendebdtecencd += Sesme-chasenuseoes es 902,981,309 
PS BI OG iis Sees 0 Sk on ss cess dacneines 169,695,420 
The number of passengers carried one mile was : 
ME MEERGcke Sasnced Aceeen ¥4sec6eesa Se - 218,117,760 
In 1882...... idl babe Jake USL es Bie beth ce abe) DESK Veneers 255,824,363 








RD TI TOE OE 5s 0.0 )056. 06:0 vik onpéaie:) o6iee ak 37,706,603 

‘* A large portion of the expenses of this, as of all railroad 
companies, are of a fixed character, so that they are little 
affected by an increase or decrease of traffic. A greater 
traffic may therefore be carried on at a lower rate and still 
with a larger profit to the company, as the increese of ex- 
penses is not in as great a ratio as the increase of receipts. 

‘** Following the policy which is generally understood by 
those who are familiar with the subject of transportation to 
be to the interest of the company as well as to the shipper, 
this company has used every effort to increase its traffic at 
lower rates, hoping thereby to increase its means as well. 

‘TJnfortunately for the company, however, during the 
year 1882 (though better results are hoped for in the future) 
the increase of earnings was more than overcome by the in- 
crease of expenses. 

‘“*The net earnings per freight train mile were, in i881, 
$1.53. in 1882, $1.13, a decrease in the net profit on each 
mile run by freight trains of 40 cents, or 26 per cent. 

“The net earnings per passenger train mile were, in 1881, 
$1.49; in 1882, $1.38; a decrease in the net profit on each 
mile run by passenger trains of 11 cents, or 8 per cent. 

** Asaresult, the foregoing shows that in 1882, com- 
pared with the previous year, the roads operated by this 
company performed a service of 23 per cent. more in freight 
traffic and 17 per cent. more in passenger traffic, at a total 
net profit to the company of 27 per cent. less.” 
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Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta.—At a meeting held 
in Columbia, 8S. C., June 27, the stockholders voted to 
authorize the issue of $3,500.000 new 6 per cent. bonds, to 
be secured by a consolidated mortgage on the road. Of 
these bonds $2,698,000 will be reserved to take upor replace 
the present bonded debt, and the remaining $802,000 will be 
used as required to complete the renewal of the road with 
steel rails and make other improvements. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The old suit of 
Wm. Barnes and others to set aside the foreclosure sale of 
the old La Crosse & Milwaukee road in 1859 is before the 
United States Circuit Court in Milwaukee this week on a 
motion to approve the Master’s report, which was in favor 
of the bondholders. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—This 
company, having shown that over $600,000 have been ex- 
pended on improvements of the road since it took possession, 
the Cincinnati Southern trustees have voted to release to it 
the remaining $100,000 of the bonds deposited as security 
for the making of such betterments at the time of the lease. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
—The following statement for the three months ending 
March 31 is published in London: 

1883. 1882. 
. .$1,000,736 $857,557 I. 
708,219 686,590 I. 
$170,967 L 


216,217 


Increase. P. c. 
$143,179 16.7 
21,629 3.2 


Earnings.... 
RGORGIB s vcs: cca sves ec 








Net earnings 


- soos $208,517 
Fixed charges........ 5 


$121,550 71.2 
242,061 5 


25,844 11.9 





Surplus or deficit....S. $50,456 D. $45,250 .. ........ 
The expenses were 70.76 per cent. of gro 
year, against 80.10 per cent. last year. 


Consolidated Railroad Co., of Vermont.— The 
time for depositing Vermont Central bonds and Vermont & 
Canada stock for exchange for the securities of the new 
Consolidated Railroad Co. expired June 20. The Ameri- 
can Loan & Trust Co., of Boston, the depositary, reports 
that nearly all the holders of the securities have deposited 
them and agreed to the plan of reorganization. 


Delaware, Maryland & Virginia.—An official cir- 
cular from this company says: 

“The Junction & Breakwater, the Breakwater & Frank- 
ford ard the Worcester Ruilroad companies having been 
consolidated on June 1, will hereafter be known as the 
Delaware, Maryland & Virginia Railroad Co., and all com- 
munications, reports, etc., should be so addressed.” 


Kast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—At the spec- 
ial meeting in Knoxville, Teno., June 23, the following res- 
olution was adopted: 

‘*Resolved, That the stockholders of the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia Railroad, in convention assembled, 
hereby authorize and empower the directors of the com- 
pany to construct, equip or purchase such extensions and 
branches as they may decide upon, and to lease upon such 
terms and with such guarantees as they think best, any 
lines of road helonging to other companies, necessary, in 
the judginent of the directors, to the perfecting of the sys- 
tem of this company; and for such purpose, as well as for 
any other corporate use, the board of directors of the com- 
pany are hereby authorized and empowered to increase the 
common stock of the company to the gross sum of not to ex- 
ceed $35,000,000 and the preferred stock to the gross sum 
of not to exceed $25,000,000: and also to execute and issue, 
as far as necessary, aseries of 10,000 first mortgage bonds 
of $1,000 each, bearing 6 per cent. interest per annum, pay- 
able semi-ennually, dated July 1, 1883, and due 50 years 
from date, payable in gold coin, and to secure the same by 
first mortgage on all extensions, branches and other prop- 
erty acquired by the proceeds of said stock and bonds, said 
bonds and mortgage to be of such formas the directors may 
decide upon.” 

The “aie recommended additional terminal facilities at 
tome, Ga. 

A resolution was adopted recommending the transfer of 
the company’s interest in certain coal lunds to the cor- 
poration known as the Consolidated Coal Co. 

It will be seen that the board of directors is thus invested 
with extraordinary powers. Just what the board is to duo 
is not announced, out it is understood that the object is to 
consolidate the Memphis & Charleston with the company, 
and possibly to acquire another line to the Mississippi River; 
also to build an extension of the Georgia Division to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and finally to make connections and complete 
close relations with the Missouri Pacific system by lease or 
agreement. Itis generally believed that a Jarge part of the 
interest in the road owned by the Seney syndicate has been 
soli to Mr. Jay Gould, and that he will control the com- 
pany hereafter. 

There are also reports, not authenticated as yet, that the 
company will purchase a controlling interest in some of the 
lines now owned by the Erlanger syndicate, which is said 
to be anxious to sell out. 


East & West, of Alabama.—Nearly all the grading is 
now done on the section of this road road from the crossing 
of the Selma Division of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia road westward to Broken Arrow, Ala., about 
40 miles, and the track bas been laid for 15 miles. Work 
is well advanced on the bridge over the Coosa River, and 
the erection of the superstructure will be begun as soon as 
the track reaches the river. It is expected that the track 
will be laid by Sept. 1, when work will be begun from 
Cedartown, Ga., westward. 

Evansville, Washington & Brazil.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Brazil, Ind., to 
Sandy Hook, on the Indianapolis & Evansville road, a dis- 
tance of 65 miles. The organization is controlled by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

_Floods in the Mississippi.—The extraordinary June 
rise in the Missouri and its tributaries, which last week did 
great damage to railroad and other property all along the 
river from Omaha to Kansas City, almost completely stop- 
ping railroad traffic for a time, has this week reached the 
Mississippi, and is overflowing all the low Jands from the 
mouth of the Missouri down. The chief damage done so 
fur has been at East St. Louis, and the adjoining towns of 
V enice and East Carondelet, where there is a great amount 
of railroad property concentrated. For several days all 
the lines into St. Louis from theeast have been under water, 
and most of them have suffered severely from wash-outs 
and other destruction of property by the floods, besides the 
interruption to traffic thus caused. 


Florida Transit.—It is reported that Mr. Jay Gould 
has bought a large interest in this road, and that connection 
will be made with the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
system by a line from Fernandina, Dr. Hart’s road, to some 
point near Jesup, Ga., on that company’s Macon & Bruns- 
wick line. 

Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern.—The contracts 
for the extension of this road from Jug Tavern, Ga., to 
Monroe have been let to Messrs. Blackstock, Lewis and H. 
). Jackson. The grading is to be finished to Monroe by 
Nov. 1 and the track laid by Dec. 1 next. 


Georgia Pacific.—Track has been laid from [frondale, 
Ala., eastward 5 miles, and work is progressing steadily 
toward the Coosa River. 

A location has finally been decided on for the line from 
Birmingham, Ala., west. The Milner Coal road, recently 
bought by this company, will be used to Coalburg, 10 miles, 
and the road will then follow Five-Mile Creek for some dis- 
tance. Work on the grading will be begun very soon. 


Georgia Railroad Commission.—A dispatch from 
Atlanta, Ga., June 27, says: ‘‘The Railroad Commission 
to day issued several circulars, one of which is of general 
importance as indicating the tendency of the Commission to 
take control of details. By this circular it is ordered that 
each railroad company in this state, at each freight station, 
shall provide, on or before September, ample and suitable 
depot or shed-room for the reception and protection from 
damage by weather of any merchandise that may be offered 
for immediate shipment over their respective routes. Where 
depot-room is not now sufficient for this purpose, the erec- 
tion of suitable sheds is ordered, to be properly floored, 
roofed and inclosed on the sides. This order is peremptory, 
and is regarded by many railroad managers as tyrannical, 
but the Commission is firm and the people approve its 
action.’ 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—Notice is given to the 
holders of coupons maturing July 1, that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. will purchase said coupons, as the Grand Rap- 
ids & Indiana Co. cannot pay them while enjoined by the 
suit in equity. 


Green Mountain.—This road has been completed in time 
for the summer business, and will shortly be opened. It isa 
httle over a mile long, running from the foot to the summit 
of Green Mountain on the island of Mt. Desert, on the coast 
of Maine. It rises nearly 1,500 ft., the grade being one iv 
four, and at some points one in five. It is built with a third 
rail or rack, on the same plan as the Mt. Washington Rail- 
road, and the equipment is also on the same pattern as that 
in use at Mt. Washington. It will be used in the summer 
only. It is owned chiefly in Bangor. 


Harrisburg & Western.—The Pittsburgh Telegraph 
of June 22, says: *‘ Among the prominent railroad men in 
the city last evening was Oliver W. Barnes, of New York, 
an old Pittsburgher, who was chief engineer of important rail- 
way construction hereabouts years ago. He said relative to 
the new Vanderbilt line, the Harrisburg & Western, that 
the road leaves Harrisburg where it connects with the Phila- 
delphia & Reading going east, and runs in a direct line 100 
miles to Bedford, thence to Somerset, to near Mt. Pleasant 
and down the Big Sewickley Vallev to its mouth, when it in- 
ersects the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Rail- 
road, 29 miles from Pittsburgh, thus forming a line from Har- 
risburg to Pittsburgh 229 miles in length. This route is 
the one chosen, and will be adopted by the board of directors. 
It is proposed to extend a branch from a point east of Mt. 
Pleasant and thence via Connellsville direct to Wheeling. 
The road will cross the Cbhartiers & Youghiogheny by an 
overhead bridge in the Big Sewickley Valley. Two over- 
head bridge sewn of the Southwest Pennsylvania will 
be made, one near Mt. Pleasant and the other near Painters- 
ville, Westmoreland County. The only bridge of extraor- 
dinary magnitude will be the one at Harrisburg, crossing 
the Susquehanna. This bridge has not been contracted for, 
as published, and instead of costing $2,000,000, it will cost 
but $500,000. It will be an iron truss of the latest im- 
proved pattern, and the contract for its construction will be 
let in the fall. 

“ Ten tunnels will be constructed, some of them unus- 
ually large. The firstis the Blue Ridge, 25 miles west of 
Harrisburg, 4.350 feet long; second, one mile west of the 
Blue Ridge, the Kittatinny tunnel, 4,635 feet; third, Tus- 
carora tunnel, 5,290 feet; fourth, Sidling Hill tunnel, 6,300 
feet; fifth, Ray’s Hill tunnel, 3,700 feet; sixth, Alleghany 
Mountain tunnel, 5,900 feet: seventh, Negro Mountain tun- 
nel, 1,800 feet; eighth, Quemahoning tunne), 2,000 feet; 
ninth, Laurel Hill tunnel, 5,300 feet; tenth, Sewickley 
tunnel, 1,800 feet. The general maximum grade going 
east is 52 ft. to the mile, but a Jarge proportion of the 
road is on grades of 26 ft. to the mile. The ascent of the 
eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains will be made 
with a grade of 95 ft. to the mile on tangents, reduced on 
curves in proporpion to the rate of curvature in such man- 
ner as to make the curves equivalent to straight lines. The 
rate of grade is the same as that used on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the ascent from Altoona to the summit of the 
Alleghanies, and is the same in length, 10 miles. The right 
of way for nearly the whole line has been obtained, and 
generally by free releases from the land owners. No 
serious difficulty has been encountered in this respect. The 
company bas secured a tract of land on the west side of the 
Susquehanna, opposite Harrisburg, known as the Walton 
farm, containing 245 acres, for terminal facilities. At 
other points along the line ample grounds for station pur- 
poses have been secured. When shops are required they 
will be erected at Harrisburg. The road is to be built in the 
best manner with double track, 70-pound steel rails and 
every known improvement. 

‘The contracts will be let on Sept. 1 and work begin im- 
mediately thereafter. Two years will finish the line, and it 
is expected $100,000 per mile will be expended. The P., 
McK, & Y. will furnish terminal facilities in this city. The 
Monongahela River is recrossed within the city limits, and 
then, over another line, the passenger depots are reached. 
The bridge referred to within the city will be the Junction, 
and it seems evident that the Pittsburgh East End line will 
be used to reach a passenger depot at Grand street and 
Sixth avenue.” 


Hoosac Tunnel.—The Railroad Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has reported a bill for the sale of 
the Hoosac tunnel and state railroad which incorporates A. 
H. Rice, F. L. Ames, W. B. Stearnes, R. Codman, E. H. 
Baker, T. K. Ware, W. H. Lincoln, F. G. Fessenden, F. C. 
Welch, G. F. Fay, C. C. Dodge, E. F. Pratt and others as 
the Hoosac Tunnel Railroad Co. This corporation may pur- 
chase the Fitchburg and Vermont & Massachusetts rail- 
roads, or may lease for a term not less than 99 years; they 
may also purchase the Troy & Greenfield Railroad and 
Hoosac tunnel of the state for not less than $7,000,000 in 
cash, or in 5 per cent. 20-year bonds. The Governor and 
Council are authorized to sell on these terms. The contract 
of sale shalll protect the right of connecting railroads under 
the public statutes, to exchange freight and passengers upon 
the same terms and without discrimination, the tunnel to 
be reckoned in mileage charges as three times the same 
length of ordinary road, The Hoosac Tunnel Railroad con- 
solidation is authorized to form connections with a com- 
pleted line to Lake Erie, and to issue capital stock amount- 
ing to $75,000 per mile of double-track road owned by it in 
this state, or to $40,000 per mile of single track. 


Hudson Tunnel Railroad.—Work has been begun 
on the south tunnel under the Hudson River on the New 
York side; the north tunnel is now out 170 ft. On the Jer- 
sey City side the north tunnel is now out 1,600 ft,. and the 
south tunnel 600 ft. The north tunnel is thus finished for 





1,770 ft., or nearly one-third of the distance between the 


shore shafts. Nothin 
proaches on either end, 

Some complaint has been made by owners of vessels using 
the piers near the New York end of disturbance of the 
river bottom by the occasional escape of compressed air 
from the tunnel works. 


has yet been done as to the ap- 


Jacksonville Sout heastern.—Thecontract for grading 
the extension of this road from the present terminus at 
Smithboro, IIl., southeast to Centralia, about 30 miles, has 
been let to Langworthy & Collins, of Quincy, Il., who have 
already begun work. 


Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo.—The opening 
excursion over this road, which was to have taken place 
June 26, has been postponed on account of the violent storms 
of last week, which have caused several wash-outs along the 
line. 


Kentucky Central.—Track on the extension of this 
road is now laid to Richmond, Ky., 39 miles southward 
from Paris. At Richmond connection is made with the 
Richmond Branch, operated by this company, over which: 
connection is made with the Louisville and Nashville at 
Richmond Junction, 34 miles distant from Richmond. By 
this route connections can be made tbrough to Knoxville, 
although the extension will not be completed to Livingston, 
its terminus, for some months yet. The road runs through 
the blue grass region all the way. Midway between Win- 
chester and Richmond it crosses the Kentucky River on a 
bridge 550 ft. long and 85 ft. high. Regular trains will 
begiu running July 2. 


Lake Erie & Western.—It is said that negotiations 
are in progress for a sale of the controlling interest in this 
road to Mr. Vanderbilt, and its operation by the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Co. under lease. The 
interest is now owned by Messrs. Seney, Brice and others, 
who are very willing to sell. The road extends from San- 
dusky, O., to Bloomington, Ill., and has not been a very val- 
uable property, being dependent largely on through busi- 
ness, which must be carried at low rates. 

The latest reports are that the negotiations depend chiefly 
upon Mr. Vanderbilt’s willingness to include in the purchase 
the Peoria, Decatur & Evansvillé, which is owned by the 
same parties. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The following 
statement is made for the half year ending June 30, the 
June earnings and expenses partly estimated: 


, 1882. Inc. or Dee. P. ec: 
Earnings.......... $9,210,616 $7,952,721 $1,257,895 15.8 
Expenses.... ...... 5,668,779 5,359,676 309,103 5.5 








Net earnings. ..$3,541,837 
Interest,rentals, etc. 1,800,000 


Surplus. .......$1,741,837 
Per cent. of exps... 61.55 67.35 bod 
The Treasurer’s statement says: ‘‘ The property has been 
kept up to its usual high standard, and the cost of doing it 
has been charged to operating expenses. Nothing has been 
charged to construction account. 

“If the last half of 1883 yield as good results as the same 
period of last year ($6.20 per share), the whole year will 
show an earning of 934 per cent.” 

The net earnings this year were equal to 3.52 per cent. on 
the stock, against 2.17 per cent. Jast year. A quarter] 
dividend of 2 per cent. was paid May 1, and another divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. is now declared, making 4 per cent. in all 
for the half year, and requiring $1,978,660, showing a de- 
ficit of $236,823 for the six months, against a deficit of 
$902,565 last year. 


Long Island.—This company has recently negotiated 
the sale of an additional $1, ,000 of its 5 per cent. 
consolidated mortgage bonds, completing the issue of those 
bonds. Officers of the road say that sufficient money has 
been realized on these first-mortgage consolidated bonds to 
refund the entire indebtedness, pay for relaying the track 
with steel rails, widen the gauge of the Manbattan_ Beach 
Division, and purchase additional rolling stock. It is an- 
nounced that hereafter all dividends on stock and interest on 
bonds held in Ew ope will be paid in London. 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company makes the fol- 
lowing statement for May and tte eleven months of the 
fiscal year from July 1 to May 31: 


2,593,045 


I 
L 
I. $948,792 26.6 
1516950 Lf 15.6 
7. 
D. 


283,050 








$1,076,095 "$665,742 61.9 
5.80 





————May ——-—. — —--Eleven months-——. 

18853. 1882. 1882-83. 188 '-82. 
Earnings.......... $1,055,000 $958,130 $12,136,859 $10,772,253 
Expenses......... 583,2¢ 569,283 7,467,511 6,545,261 








Net earnings.. t $471,770 $397,847 $4,669,348 $4,226,992 

For the eleven months there was an increase of $1,364,- 
606, or 12.7 per cent., in gross earnings ; an increase of 
$922,250, or 14.1 per cent., in expenses, and an increase of 
$442,356, or 10.5 per cent., in net earnings. 


Michigan Central.—The following statement is made 
for the six months ending June 30, the June earnings and 
expenses partly estimated: 
Gross earnings .. 


Mpubkade ie cub hob aka $6,740,000 
Expenses (68.26 per cent.)........... 


4,591,900 
sebessed $2,149,000 
vesseses 1,210,000 

Surplus for the half year............ . $939,000 
No comparison is made with 1882, asthe earnings, ex- 
penses, etc., this vear includes those of the Canada Southern, 
which was not operated by this company last year. ’ 
Under the agreement the surplus for the half year is 
divided, the Michigan Ceutral receiving two-thirds, or $626,- 
000, being equivalent to 3.34 per cent. on the stock. From 
this a dividend of 3 per cent. is declared for the half year, 
which will require $562,146, leaving a balance of $63,854. 
The Canada Southern receives under the agre ement one- 
third of the surplus, or $313,000, which is equal to 2.09 per 
cent. on the stock. From this surplus a dividend of 2 per 
cent. is declared, which will require $300,000, leaving a 
balance of $13,000 for the half vear. 


Missouri Valley & Blair.—This company, which has 
been building the bridge over the Missouri River at Blair, 
Neb., has issued $1,000,000 first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, 
which are guaranteed by the Sioux City & Pacific, the 
Cedar Rapids & Missouri River, the Chicago, lowa & 
Nebraska, and the Chicago & Northwestern companies. 
These bonds have been placed at 1024 to 105, chiefly in 
Boston. 


New Brunswick.—This company takes possession of * 
the St. John & Maine road July 1, under the lease lately con- 
cluded, thereby completing its control of all the lines in the 
province of New Brunswick east of the Intercolonial sys- 
tem, excepting the Grand Southern road. It is stated that 
the leased line will be laid with steel rails, and that other 
improvements will be made. 


New York & Long Branch.—A dispatch from Tren- 


ton, N. J., June 21, says: ‘‘ A few weeks ago the Pennsyl- 
vavia Railread Co. filed a bilt in the United States Circuit 


Net earnings.... .. ......-. 
Interest and rentals...... 





Court, in this city, setting forth that an agreement had been 

















436 





entered into between it and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey by which the Pennsylvania was permitted to run 
trains over the New York & Long Branch road to the sea- 
shore. In this agreement, it is alleged, it was also stipu- 
lated that no Superintendent for that division of the Cen- 
tral Railroad should be appointed without the concurrence 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Tbe bill further stated that 
the complainants had received notice that the Central Rail- 
road Co. would no longer abide by the contract, and con- 
cluded by prayiug for an injunction order restraining the 
Central Railroad Co. from abrogating the said contract or 
taking any action whatsoever in the matter. The Court 
issued a temporary order to that effect, and fixed June 25 
as the day on which to hear the arguments in the case. By 
py y of counsel the hearing has been postponed until 
uly 9. 

‘Late last evening Mr. Edward T. Green, counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., filed a petition asking for a rule 
to show cause why the Court should not appoimt a proper 
person to act as Superintendent of the New York & Long 
Branch Railroad, and that the said road be managed and 
operated under the direction of the Court. Judge Nixon 
granted the rule and made it returnable on June 28. In the 
meantime affidavits may be taken preliminarily for the argu- 
ment. The = sets forth thestipulation above recited, 
concerning the appointment of a Superintendent with the 
consent of both parties; and further, that upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Randolph. the late Superintendent of the New 
York & Long Branch Railroad, the President of the Central 
Railroad Co. filled the place by the appointment of another 
without consulting the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. This 
act, the petition claims, is a violation of the injunction is- 
sued by the Court in the suit still pending against the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., and also that the President of the Centrai 
Railroad Co, is in contempt of court.” 


New York Northern.—This company has filed articles 
of incorporation to build a railroad from Waverly, N. Y., 
by Trumansburg, Ovid, Waterloo, Seneca Falls and Clyde to 
Sodus Ray, on Lake Ontario, a distance of about 90 miles. 
It is proposed to use the road-bed graded more than ten 
years ago for the Pennsylvania & Sodus Bay road. The 
corporators are John B, Alley, Wm. Anway, Edward Jor- 
dan, Joel A. Sperry and Solomon T. Streeter. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The following 
circular from General Passenger Agent Henry Monett is 
dated New York, June 2 

This line will be opened for passenger business between 
New York and Kingston on the 25th inst. Connections will 
be made at Union station, Kingston, with express trains on 
Ulster & Delaware Railroad for all points in tbe Catskill 
Mountains. Through single and Salk y trip tickets will be 
sold, and baggage checked to all principal points reached 
via the Ulster & Delaware, Stony Clove & Catskill Mount- 
ain and Kaaterskill railroads. New York passengers will 
arrive and depart via Desbrosses street and Coftlandt street 
ferries. Brooklyn passengers will arrive at and depart from 
the foot of Fulton street, via Brooklyn Annex Ferry. Pas- 
sengers from Philadelphia and the West or South will con- 
nect with trains via West Shore Route, in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, Jersey City, thus avoiding a long, tedious 
trausfer through New York City. 


Northern Central.—This company makes the following 
statement for May and the five months ending May 31 : 


-———May.———._ ——-Five months.-—— 

1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 
Earnings... ........ 99,133 $465,695  $2.468,450 $2,121,892 
Working expenses.. 266,087 273.412 1,369,694 1,324,676 
Extraordinary exps 21,020 13,308 199,446 133,251 


$287,057 





$286,720 











$1,569,140 $1,457,927 





Net earnings. ...$212,076 $178,975 $899,310 $663,965 

For the five months there was an increase of $346,558, or 
16.3 per cent., in gross earnings ; an in@rease of $45,018, or 
3.4 per cent., in working expenses ; an increase of $66,195, 
or 4.9 per cent., in extraordinary expenses ; an increase of 
$111,213, or 7.6 per cent., in total expenses, and an increase 
of $235,345, or 35.4 per cent., in net earnings. 


Northern Pacific.—The tracklayers working east have 
reached Missoula, Mont., 273 miles from Wallula Junction 
and 633 miles from Portland. On the gap of 116 miles be- 
tween Missoula and Helena the grading is now substant ally 
finished and several of the bridges are already in place, 
while work is in progress on the others. 


Ontario & Pacific.—This company has let a contract to 
L. M. Shute, of Philadelphia, to build some 600 miles of 
road, extending ail the way from Cornwall on the St. Law- 
rence to the Saulf Ste. Marie. The contract, however, is 
contingent upon the sale of the bonds of the company, of 
which $12,000,000 ara authorized. 


Ottawa & Gatineau Valley.—This unfinished Cana- 
dian road has, it is said, been sold to parties from the United 
States who are interested in iron mines on the line. Con- 
— for building the road have been let at $16,000 per 
mile, 

Pennsylvania.—The Pittsburgh Railway Reporter 
says: ‘‘Under an agreement between the Pittsburgh & 
Western Co. and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
itself, and as lessee of the Western Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for the revision of location and joint use of tracks west of 
Pine Creek, for the privilege of using the track of the West 
Penn Road from Millrate to Pine Creek, the Pittsburgh & 
Western give the former the right to use their tracks down 
as far as Jack’s Run.” This closes a troublesome local dis- 
pute between the two companies, which has been in pro- 
gress some time. 

The issue of $5,000,000 new 41% per cent. collateral 

trust bonds is offered for subscription by Drexel & Co., of 
Philadelphia; Drexel, Morgan & Co., New York, and J. 8. 
Morgan & Co., Loudon. The bonds have 30 years to run. 
Subscriptions will bz received at 9714 from July 2 until fur- 
ther notice. 
Philadelphia & Reading.—The following circular bas 
been issued by General Manager J. ooten: ‘The 
Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg Railroad, between Shamo- 
kin and West Milton, will be opened for business on July 2, 
1883. It will be known as the Shamokin, Sunbury & 
Lewisburg Branch of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
and will be operated as part of the Mahony & Susquehanna 
Division.” 

It is announced that the $1,000,000 new Shamokin, Sun- 
bury & Lewisburg 5 per cent. first-mortgage bonds offered 
for sale by this company have all been taken at from 95 to 
98, the bids received exceeding the amount offered. 

Notice is given that the Railroad Co. and the Coal & Iron 
Co, will resume cash payments at maturity of coupons and 
interest upon all direct obligations or guarantees of both 
companies —— and after July I, 1883. Holders of 
deferred coupon dollar scrip will be entitled, on and after 
July 2, 1883, to receive cash for all back interest to July 1, 
1883, inclusive, and the principal of the scrip will be 
stamped interest paid to July 1, 1883, and payment of the 
principal extended at 6 per cent. to July 1, 1884. Holders of 
obligatt matured prior to July 1, 1888, upon any direct 
obligations of or bonds guaranteed by either company will 
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be entitled to convert the same into first series 5 per cent. 
consolidated mortgage bonds of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Co. at par. 

This company’s statement gives the following figures for 
May and the six months of the fiscal year from Dec. 1 to 
May 31: 






















———-—-May.- — -—---Six months. 

Railroad Co, 1883. 1882 1883. 1882 
Earnings.......... $1,696,877 $1,703,469 $9,950,742 
Expenses......... 1,028,090 94 $0) -§.695,738 

Net earnings...... $668,787 $°60,933 $4,255,004 $3,912,153 

Coal & Iron Co.: 
Earnings..... .. $1,395,052 $1,174,540 $6,692.904 $6,349,928 
Expenses........ 1,408,549 1,154,599 6.633,949 


6,094,641 


$58,955 $255,287 


~~ $19,941 
$2,878,000 $16,643,646 $16,017,583 


Net earnings... *$13,497 
Both companies: 
Earnings.........$3,091,929 





Expenses......... 2,436,639 2,097,135 12,329,687 11,859,143 
Net earnings... $655,290 $780,874 $4,313,959 $4,167,440 
* Deficit: 


The Railroad Co. shows for the half year a small increase 
in earnings—$283,087, or 2.9 per cent.—with a small de- 
crease in expenses—$59,764, or 1.0 per cent.—the two 
together making up an increase in net earnings of $342,851, 
or *.7 per cent. 

The Coal & Tron Co. hada fair increase in earnings— 
$342,976, or 5.4 per cent.—accompanied with a large in- 
crease in expenses—$539,308, or 8.8 per cent.—the result 
being a net decrease of $196,332, or 77.0 per cent. 

For the two companies the result of the half year is an 
increase of $626,063, or 3.9 per cent., in gross earnings: an 
increase of $479,544, or 4.0 per cent., in expenses, and an 
increase of $146,519, or 3.5 per cent., in net earnings. 

The coal carried over the railroad and mined from the 
Coal and Iron Co.’s lands was as follows : 


-——-Six months-— 
1883. 1882 
3,892,382 3,60: 
2,514,902 2,357,4 


———May .—— 

1883. 1882. 
Tons coal on R.R........665,823 644,165 
Tons coal mined... ..... 435,503 418,098 
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,The expenses in the statement given above do not include 
anything for interest or rentals, the net earnings being the 
same from which those charges are to be paid. 

On this statement the Philadelphia North American com- 
ments as follows: ‘‘ For the first half of last year the joint 
companies fell $814,974 short of earning fixed charges; but 
the second half of the year being far more important and 
profitable to the anthracite coal trade, the surplus above 
fixed charges for the entire year was more than the deficit 
for the first six months, showing that more than double that 
amount was earned over fixed charges for the second half. 
Last year’s fixed charges were $9,964,828, and these have 
been increased by $350,000 interest on general mortgage 
sevens, $240,000 on adjustment scrip, and $120,000 on car 
trusts, making them $10,674,828. To this must be added 
the interest on outstanding consolidated fives, and from it 
must be deducted the interest on securities exchanged 
for said fives or adjustment scrip. Mr. Gowen roughly 
estimates the convertibles on which coupons have been fund- 
ed until 1885 at $7,000,000, which would serve to deduct 
$490,000 from this year’s fixed charges, An estimate made 
at the time the plan of exchanges was announced last Janu- 
ary showed a net reduction of $965,064 in fixed charges as 
the result of a general acceptance of its propositions. Esti- 
mating that they have been accepted iu the same proportion 
hroughout as in the case of the convertibles, the 
reduction of fixed charges thereby would be about $650,- 
000, leaving the fixed charges about $10,024,828. 
One-half of thisis $5,012,414, and the net earnings of 
the first half of the fiscal year are $698,452 short of earning 


this. It will be observed that this is materially less 
than the deficit for the first half of last year, and 
indicates asurplus of about $1,000,000 over fixed 


charges on the old interest and rentals, or almost enough to 
pay an entire year’s dividends on the Jersey Central. Read- 
ing, however, has only $278,448 to pay on Jersey Central 
stock this year, assuming that that.road will earn at least 
its own fixed charges. The bears have been troubling them- 
selves for fear the Reading could not meet its July interest 
on its old and new obligations. They forget that Reading 
does not pay a cent of rental to Jersey Central till Sept. 1. 
The lease was arranged so that the rental payments would 
not fall due in months when the Reading had other heavy 
fixed charges to meet. The money to pay Jersey Central’s 
fixed charges will be paid it by the Reading quarterly, in 
equal payments on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1 and June 1.” 
(fhe Philadelphia Ledger of June 25 says: ‘ Frequent 
reference bas been made in our columns to the agreement 
for the protection of the interests of the Lehigh Navigation 
Co. under the recent lease of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road to the Reading Co. The agreement is tripartite, and 
has been duly executed by all the companies under date of 
May 29, 1883. In order to secure the full development of 
the business of the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad and its 
branches, it is provided that the development of the Lehigh 
& Wilkesbarre coal lands in the Wyoming Valley shall 
proceed pari passu with that of the Reading coal lands, so 
that the production of the two coal estates shall bear to each 
other the proportion of 28 of the former to 72 of the latter 


until the Wyoming production shall reach 3,000.000 
tons per annum, at which point it shall be there- 
after maintained. Any -deficiency in this. ratio 


shall be supplied by other tonnage. The minimum annual 
rental of the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad is fixed at 
$1,414,400, which is about the amount of its present rental, 
and the maximum is to be for any year prior to Dec. 31, 
1887, $1,728,700, and for any year thereafter prior to 
Dec. 31, 1892, $1,885,800, and in any year thereafter, 
$2,043,000. The l.ehigh Navigation Co. is toreceive in ad- 
dition a sum equal to 7 percent. per annum upon the 
amounts expended and to be expended on construction ac- 
count. Finally, it is provided that this agreement is to be 
deemed and taken to be incorporated into the contract of 
lease of the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad of March 31, 
1871, asif originally there written, and any breach of the 
new covenants shall give to the Lehigh Navigation Co. the 
right to deciare the original lease, as weil as this agreement, 
void, and the company may thereupon enter upon and re- 
possess itself of its former estate. It will be seen that the 
foregoing applies to the railroad only, leaving the Lehigh 
Navigation Co, in full possession of its coal properties and 
canals as heretofore.” 

Richmond & Allegheny.—In Richmond, Va., June 
25, the Circuit Court granted an application made by the 
second-mortgage bondholders and appointed Decatur Axtell, 
late General Manager, and Lawrence Myers, a director of 
the company, Receivers of the road, pending further litiga- 
tion to enforce payment of interest or foreclose the second 
mortgage. The first-mortgage bondholders did not oppose 
the appointment. 

The company owns a line from Richmond, Va., to Clifton 
Forge, 230 miles, with a branch from Balcony Falls to Lex- 
ington, 20 miles, and leases the Henrico Branch, from Lor- 
raine to Hungary, 11 miles. Neariy all of the road is built 
on the line of the old James River & Kanawha Canal, which 
the company purchased, By the Jast report there were 
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$4,925,000 first-mortgage and $97,000 improvement bonds; 
there was $2.024,000 second-mortgage debt, and it is stated 
that $1,000,000 second-mortgage bonds have also been 
pledged as collateral for loans. The road was completed 
and opened through a little over a year ago. 


Richmond & Danville.—This company makes the- 
following statement for its own and controlled lines for 
May and the five months ending May 31 : 








———-May.- -———-Five months.—-— 

Gross. Net Gross. Net. 
Char., Col. & Aug... $8,919 349,685 $167,932 
Col. & Greenv...... .« *5,577 35,113 131.199 
men, oe DOM... 6.5638 117,108 1,506,115 700,359 
Va. Midland......... 52,131 597,944 222,637 
Western N. C.... 9,561 123,103 41,803 
Total. ............. $547,845 $182,173 $2,911,960 $1,263,930 
POORLY BGBR: . 5.5 0005 % 482,621 108,813 2,634,852 702,951 
Increase ........... $65,224 $73,360 $277,108 $560.979 
Per cent.... .. 13.5 67.3 10.5 79.8 


*Deficit. 
For the five months all the lines show large increases in 
gross earnings, and still larger gains in net earnings. 


Rutland.—Reports have been current for several months 
of irregularities in the management of this company, and 
the company has now brought a civil suit against J. M. Ha- 
vens, for several years and until two months.ago its Treas- 
urer, and has attached all his property. It is charged that 
Havens, who bad been speculating in the company’s ftock, 
issued without authority over 4,000 shares, which were sold 
on the Boston Exchange. Itis said that this was discovered 
over two months ago, when James H. Williams was made 
acting Treasurer, but the officers of the company decided to 
keep it quiet and give Havens an opportunity to buy in the 
fraudulent stock. He has bought in some 2,400 shares, but 
not being able to get the rest, the company now brings suit. 
Whether any further action will be taken against him is 
not known. 


St. Louis, Indianapolis & Eastern.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Indianapolis 
southwest to Sullivan, Ind., about 85 miles. It is intended 
to be a coal road, and is a revival of an old project. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.—The 
Governing Committee of the New York Stock Exchange 
placed the following securities on the lists this week: 

Atlantic & Pacific, $4,000,000 additional first-mortgage 
bonds and $3,000,000 additional income bonds; the 
$25,000,000 stock was ordered listed ‘‘whenever it shall ap- 
pear to the Committee that a reasonable amount has been 
distributed to the public.” 

Central Iowa, $1,515,000 Eastern Division 6 per cent. 
bonds. 

Chicago & Atlantic, $6,500,000  first-mortgage 6 per 
cent. bonds. An application to list the steck was rejected. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quiney $9,000,000 new 5 per 
cent. debenture bonds. 

Evansville d: Terre Haute, $375,000 Mt. Vernon Branch 
6 per cent. bonds. 

Houston, East & West Texas, $218,000 first-mortgage 7 
per cent. bonds, and $700,000 second-mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds. 

New York, Chicago d& St. 
mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, $2,000,000 registered 
4 per cent. bonds. 

Norfolk d& Western, $2,000,000 
per cent. bonds. 

Northern Pacific, $300,750, additional general mortgage 
6 per cent. bonds. 

Oregon & California, $1,400,000 additional first-mort 
gage 6 per cent. bonds. 

Philadelphia d& Reading, $6,000,000 first series con- 
solidated mortgage 5 per cent. bonds; $5,000,000 second 
series consolidated mortgage 5 per cent, bonds. 

St. Paul, Minneapoiis & Manitoba registered bo nds of 
$1,000 each as part of the issue of $10,574,000coupon 
bonds, 6 per cent. consolidated mortgage, listed June 13. 


Louis, $100,000,000 second- 


New River Division 6 


Texas & St. Louis, $4,740,000 first-mortgage 6 per 
cent. bonds; $4,740,000 second-mortgage income 6 per 
cent. bonds: $3,945,000 general mortgage 6 per cent. 


bonds; $3,945,000 land grant income 6 per cent. bonds; 
$9,582,000 stock. 


Southern Oregon.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Coos Bay, Or: gon, eastward to the 
Oregon & California road at Eugene. Mr. Peter Donahue, 
of San Francisco, is the party most largely interested. 


Staten Island.—Negotiations have been completed for 
a lease of this road to the Staten Island Rapid Transit Co. 
The lessee purposes extending the road from Vanderbilt 
Landing around the north shore of the island. ‘The lease is 
for 99 years, the lessees guaranteeing 6 per cent. on the 
stock. The Staten Island road extends from Vanderbilt 
Landing to Tottenville, 13 miles, and the company owns and 
operates the ferry between the island and New York. The 
company, by the last report, had $210,000 stock and 
$300,000 bonds, bearivg 7 per cent. interest. This would 
make the annual rental $33,600. The net earnings were 
$79,729 last year. 


Stony Clove & Catskill Mountain.—The summer 
time-table of this road shows four trains daily each way be- 
tween the Hunter and the junction with the Ulsier & Dela 
ware road at Phoenicia, N. Y. On Sundays two trains each 
way are run. 


Texas, Santa Fe & Northern.—The grading of this 
road is all finished from Santa Fe, N. M., to the southern 
terminus of the Denver & Rio Grande’s New Mexico Divis- 
ion. An election is to be held in Santa Fe, July 8, on the 
question of a county subscription of $250,000 in aid of the 
road. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Notice is given that 
this company will issue $268,700 new common stock, in ex 
change for an equal amount of stock of the Centreville 
Moravia & Alba road, purchased. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—At a special meeting held 
in Wilmington, N. C., June 21, the stockholders voted to 
refer the question of building the proposed branch from 
Wilson, N. C., southeast to Florence, S, C. (the junction of 
the Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta roads), to the board 
of directors, with full power to act. The line bas been sur- 
veyed and preliminary arrangements made for most of the 
right of way. The proposed line is about 150 miles long 
and will bea loop or cut-off in the Atlantic Coast Line, 
avoiding the detour now made by Wilmington, and shorten- 
ing the distance from Weldon to Charleston over 50 miles. 
It ought also to develop considerable local business. 


Wood: County.—This company has been organized to 
build a branch of the Wiscovsin Central from a point in 
Wood County, Wis., to the Wisconsin River, about « 
miles, 








